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| JAMES BOERHAAVE.. 


la & oval not any ways avoid publiſhing the Book 


'I now addreſs to You, I was obliged in my old 

Age to review many of the Labours of my Youth, 
MPR a ſort of Atnazement, as often as Treflected on 
the Variety of the Operations, and tlie mighty and terrible 
Dangers that attended the Execution of them. I cannot 
but remember, and with great Pleaſure and Gratitude ac- 
knowledge the equal part You bore throughout this whole 
Exerciſe, Nor do I believe that You yourſelf can, but 
with ſome degree of Satisfaction, call to mind the many 


Days and Nights we ſpent together in a chemical Exa- 


mination of Natural Bodies. You were at that time de- 


ſigned for Phyſick, and I for Divinity: But Providence 


would have it otherwiſe ; and whilſt You attended at 


the Altars of the Deity, ' recommending his Precepts 
with. a Simplicity of Speech and a Sanctity of Manners; 
I, unequal to ſo arduous a Task, contented my ſelf to 
employ my weaker Talents in the healing Art. You 
have an undoubted Claim to the Work You had fo 
large a Share in ; and therefore I intreat You to ac- 
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"3 DEDICATION. SIM 
what I. fincerely .intend, 4 pub 
ding! [Montment of brothel y 2 
Affection. I have ever eſteemed it my greateſt good | 
Fortune, to have been bleſs d in a Brother whoſe Prin- 
ciples and Actions have rendred him worthy of the great 
Office to which he was called, and whoſe only Ambi- 
tion is to conciliate Men to Go. Happy for me if I 
have ſo acquitted myſelf in my own Province, as not to 
have deſeryed Your Cenſure ! Adieu: And. as often gs @ 
little Leiſure ſhall permit Vou to take this Book in hand, 

remember that afterall the Tail we 2 
or hevet once thought! it.tedious, 
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y 8's 75 ABS. Mo nim ne 18S. 199 LITE TS. 
T never once entred into my mind, that I ſhould publiſh any 
thing of Chemiſtry : A ſubje& handled by ſo many Authors, and 
1X. n them too, in ſo maſterly a manner, that I can 
- hardlyprefume myſalf capable of improving it, or of ſaying any thing 
new. about it: Tis true, the nature of m — — a 
that I mould give a ſett of anniverſary chemical Lectures; but to no 
other end than juſt. to lay down the firſt Rudiments, and to exhibit 
ſome ſpecimens; of Operations for the uſe of ſuch as were pleaſed to 
put themſelves under my direction. In this view, the order and ſim- 
plicity which I therein affected might poſſibly be thought in ſome 
meaſure — my — if indeed in theſe * 4 eſteemed my - 
time not altogether milemploy'd, if Chemiſtry might be thereby advan- - 
tageouſly introduced among other academical Arts, When I had 
done my utmoſt to carry on the matter thus far, I thought I might 
—— and flatter d myſelf that no more would be requir 


* 


ire or x 
L of me. But the thing E find happened quite otherwiſe: Fot 
through an ungrateful diſpoſition of fome of my Auditors, and a 
| bayndleſs avarice of certain Bookſellers, who care not which way 
they can contrive to grow rich; the Profeſſion of Chemiſtry I muſt 
own has been render d bitter to me. Under a ſham pretext of make. 
ing an 3 in Arts, they have taken an audacious and illegal 
liberty of obtruding upon the world a ſet of chemical Inſtitutions 
and Experiments to which my name is affixt without either my pri- 
vity or conſent, I ſhall decline, as too irkſome an employ, to point 
out the Falſities, Abſurdities and Barbariſms Iam made to advance in 
every page. The - preſent Age, as if it intended to tranſmit a ſpeci. 
men of its unhappy Taſte to ſucceeding ones, ſo countenanced the For- 
Be „chat this. ſcandalous. Production was hardly out of the Prefs, 
ore it met with a crowd of Purchaſers: and Admirers, no leſs to 
their dettiment than their ſhame. Wich what indignation” muſt 1 
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TCH. 
have ſeen ſuch a Book among my Audience, they at the ſame time expe 
ing that what I delivered to them ſhould agree ts a tittle vic the Trum 
pery they had in their hands! I applied myſelf for nedrefs to ens I 
who have a Right and Authority to reſtrain and puniſh ſuch Offences; 


nor had I failed of obtaining what I deſired, if ſome perſons, from 


whom Iam ſure I deſerve quite another ſort of treatment, had not been 
leaſed, not only to have the conſideration of my Petition poſtponed, 
t alſo to,oppoſe it, altho ſthey had often given me ſuch aſſurances 
of their inteteſts as would have deceived the moſt prudent perſon in 
the univerſe, I was convinced by this trial, that there are a ſett of 
people who feel an infinite ſatisfaction, if they can at any rate tri- 
umph over Men of Learning. Theſe, with ſome other reaſons, made 
me reſolve to teach Chemiſtry no longer; ſo I immediately quitted 
the Profeſſorſhip, and retired. I had ſcarce done this, but my quiet 
was interrupted again. My Friends were of opinion that I ought to 
publiſh my chemical Inſtitutions and Demonſtrations ; that it might 
appear what my method of teaching Chemiſtry was, as well in pub- 
lick as in private. Twas to no purpoſe I urged, that theſe domeſtic 
Inſtitutions were intended only for beginners, to acquaint them with 
the Hiſtory and Method of Chemiſtry, and fo would be of no uſe to 
the Publick. Nay that they muſt be really tedious to any one tolera - 
bly vers d in Chemiſtry, as they were only ſerviceable to the initiating 
of Novices, and carried no other kind of merit along with them. 
They inſiſted on it, that the ſpurious Work every where met with 
applauſe, that twas diligently enquired after, and bore a great price, 
and that without my prevention twould be ſoon teprinted. Twas 
then that with — I called Petrarch to mind, who lamenred the 


' misfortunes of the Age he lived in, when he underſtood that his own 


Poems were in ſuch eſteem as to appear in company with thoſe of the 
moſt celebrated Poets. More, thought I, would it become me to bluſh, 
when convinced of my own inſufficiency, I pay adoration to other 
Authors, and ſhould have yet the Preſumption to appear among the 
Writers of Chemiſtry. I acted upon compulſion when I undertook 
the irkſome Taſk, and I openly declare, that the Work wich which 
I now incumber the Publick was, in truth, extorted from me. I have 
penn'd it in a ſtile the moſt conciſe I could, and have carefully a- 
voided technical Terms. That this was far from an impoſſibility I 
was convinced from that immortal Work of Foſſils, Metals, and ſub- 
terraneous Subſtances, written by the incomparable George . 

O that I were maſter of the leiſure requiſite for the imitation of ſo 


noble an Author! My Reader is not to expect that in this W 
| or 
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| to the READER.” 
Work he ſhall every where meet with a Roman purity of Language: 
And if I ſeem to dwell too long upon ſome minute circumſtances, he 
may be pleaſed to know, that in ſo doing, I am laying down the ne- 
ceſſary precautions for avoiding the dangers which ſo frequently ariſe 
in this fort of Operations. I have Novices in view, and therefore it 
behoves me to point out to them all that is hazardous and pernicious. 
And for this reaſon 1 mcg in the way of particular Experiments, 
being very cautious of laying down univerſal Rules. I would therefore 
advite young perſons to advance forwards in this laborious, but true 
th, which will certainly conduct them to the right knowledge of 
Nan As I could not help inſerting in the firſt Part, the r 
which I had read ſeparately and at different times in publick upon 
chemical ſubjects, being deſirous of delivering them in the moſt Fes 
manner, and of illuſtrating them with ſomething additional, it has ſo 
fallen out, that I ſometimes repeat what has been mentioned before; 
nor could I well help it. Thus has the Book ſwell'd upon the hands 
of one who really has many occaſions of another ſort, to take up 
all his time. How often have I pronounced ſuch Authors happy, who 
have leiſure enough to contrive, digeſt, and give the laſt Poliſnment 
to the Work they would undertake! I was conſtrain'd to write this 
_ abruptly, and with thouſands of interpolations. It had been quite an- 
other thing if I could have carried it on in a proper retirement and 
with a due deliberation ; my deſign. leading me to confirm ſome, and 
further illuſtrate other matters by new Experiments; for 1 exhibited the 
Experiments that will be found here, a greatmany years ago in publick ; 
which I take occaſion to obſerve, that they' may not be ſuppoſed to 
have been borrow'd from any other Writer, without mentioning his 
name. And now I intreat my Reader to receive what I offer him with 
candour, and pardon me for thus incommoding him. Let him aſcribe 
the preſumption of this Edition to the eagerneſs with which the Pub- 
lick was pleaſed to receive a far worſe Book. And let him be informed 
that I never printed any thing beſides, but what is contained in the 
following Liſt, which indeed I ſhould hardly name without a bluſh. 
Oratio de commendando Studio Hippocratico. Spoken and printed at 
Leiden 1701, for Abrah, Eiſevier. 
de Uſu Ratiocinii Mechanici in Medicina, 1703, for Jobn 
Verbeſſel. | 
| ua repurgate Medicine facilis aſſeritur ſimplicitas. 1709, for 
Jobn — 2 7 an” "Mi 
—— de comparando certo in Phyficis, 1715, for Peter vander Aa. 


2 Oratio 


2 R NR. * E E, &c. 
Oratio.de Chemia ſuas erroresexpurgante. 1718, for Peter tiarider Ac. 


—— de Vita & Obitu Clariſums Bernardi Alle. 1721, for Peter 


wander Asa. 


An Oration which I ſpoke when I publickly reſigned he: Profelrihp 


of Botany and Chemiſtry. 1729, for 1/aac — ur er 2:00 
=— dc Hare Medic, Servitute. 173 1, for Iſaac Severms. 4 
Inſtitutiones Medica in uſus annuæ exerci tatianis dee 1 708, for : 
Fohn vander Linden. 
Ce nt ami 
Apboriſimi de cognoſc & curandis in 
1 709, for Jahn vander Linden. 
This Was ſeveral times reprinted with additions. 
Index Plantarum, que in Horto Academic Lakes hure reperiuntur 
1710, for Cornelius Bbuteſtein. 


hs 


Materia Medica & Remadiorum Formule. La for lene Severimus. $0. 


This was reprinted in 89. 
Index alter. Plantarum gue in Hort deademico Late, bac aluntur, 
1720, for Peter vander Aa. 


Atrecis nec deſcripti prius, Morbi Hiſtoria, ſecundum Medica Artis be 


conſcripta. 1724, er Bouteſtein, 80. a 


| Atrucis rariſimique Morbi Hijtoria altera. 1728, for Samuel \Luchtmans 


and. Theadare Haak. 80. 8 oe 

A medicinal, Tract on the Venereal Diſpaſe, 

2 1728, for Job. Arn. Langerate, and 
olio. 


and: Herm. V 


4 Epijels pro Sententia Maſpighianade Glanduies ad 4 \Rurjebium, 4e. for 


eter vander. Ag. n 


All other things chat are printed in my name, name, ercept 4. few re | 
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N 8 you haye been pleas'd to put your ſelves under my direction in The De- 


the affair of leatning Chemiſtry, I ſhall on my part endeavour in ſign. 
the moſt advantageous manner I can, to promote your deſigg. 
, And that I may prove ſucceſsful in ſuch an undertaking, I ſhall 
obſerve a perſpicuity and i wn in explaining, to you whatſoever is neceſſary - 
to a due underſtanding of the beſt Authors that have written concerning this 
Art; from reading which, and adhering ſolely to Experiments, not onl 
the diſciplinary part thereof may be attained, but the uſual operations well 
underſtood and conducted; ſo that both the head and the hand wilt acquire 
an aptneſs requiſite for the purpoſe. g 
Thi — judged a matter of no ſmall difficulty to effect in an Art Difficulty 


which has been cultivated by perſons who attained it rather fortuitouſly, than Deli 


purſuing any rules of diſcipline, or calling in the aſſiſtance of a liberal 
FOUR TT OO een el Pons ts «Ab « Hype qa | 
Their manner of writing about it was no other than penning down a EY 
number of facts, without method or order, but juſt as they happened to of- 
fer themſelves. | EY / BABIES 20.1 
And what has re1,dered the misfortune ſtill greater, wes 8 perpepyb al neg- 
let- of noticing thoſe things of which they bad x familiar Knowledge 2 
tho? the recital of them were — neceſſary to initiate the ignorant 
reader in the knowledge of natura]-cauſes. FOOL . 

But this Science arrived at the greateſt degree of difficulty when theſe 
Artifice!s took upon them to treat it in the argumentative way, to lay down 
Generals, and account for the cauſes of Pbenomena. | 
© Yet are theſe difficulties to be removed by collecting together the real Method 
facts that occur in the exerciſe of the Art, and deducing general rules there- of the Inz 
from, and finally by digeſting theſe in a proper and regular manner. ſtitution. 

If more eſpecially the perſon who undertakes ſuch a province, be himſelf 
well ſkilled in the operative part of the Art, and joins to it a right manner of 
— in which matter I will not deny but I have been fomewhat con- 
verſant. 7 

Wherefore it is not without a moderate confidence that J enter upon theſe Diftribu- 
Inſtitutions, ſing to divide the whole Work into three parts. tion of 

The firſt ſhall exhibit the origin, progreſs, culture and — of the Art; —＋ * 
with an hiſtorical liſt of the chief — that have wrote about it, in order firſt, 

| | of 


2 Te DESIGN. 1 

of time: It ſhall briefly ſhew wherein they conſent and differ; and the ſeverat 
ſes of them, with the good or Harm thy have done the Art, attributing 

to each the glory due to his merit, whilſt it beſtows applauſe upon what is. 

uſeful to mankind, and lays down proper cautions for conducting the ſteps. 


in the qiſciplinary part. And herein the laws of Hiſtery are it ily. ad- ; 


he d I } A 4 3 1 2 | 

Part the We fecon part” lay Inſichrions ſhall giye certain ang ſolid digmata 
in Cherfiſtry, containing all the phyſical truths that the Chemiſts have diſ- 
covered. Theſe are general, and exhibit the artificiat way of performing 
rightly = operations which may and ought to be performed in the Art 

of Chemiſtry. ; 45 r n 
— n Theory in this Art, but ſuch as is built on general Propo- 
ſitions: Which Propoſitions themſelves muſt be firſt of all deduced from a 
number of common and ſolid chemical Obſervations, offering themſelves con- 
ſtantly in the ſame manner, fo. that one general truth may be juſtly collected 


& © v 


from them. 1 ee ee ado 
Its limits, Tet muſt. not even this Rule be extended a jot further, than, where it 
is applicable to ſuch. particulars as come under one and the ſame conſideration. 


reaſon of fall not under any general. Theorem * 1 they reſult from a particular diſ- 


Tho lat; The third part of the Deſign will be compleated in actually exhibiting to 
part of the view the chemical artifices employed in the ſeveral Operations, by which 


daes are changed, according to the precepts of the Art, and for the end 


sign. 


which the Art itſelf alſo deſigned chem. Ie 


| The DESIGN. 2 
It hall be my care to diſpoſe theſe in ſuch order, chat the moſt yulgar The Or- 
matters ſhall not eſcape your notice; nothing ſhall be fruitleſly repeated; _ . 
but whatſoever is neceſſary to the duly carrying on a ſubſequent Experiment, chemical 
ſhall be premis'd in a former. | Experi- 

In this exerciſe all the Theorems explained in the ſecond part, will come ments are 

immediately into uſe; and from them all the Operations will be eaſily ac- digeſted. 

counted for, and the head and hands will be directed faithfully in the Prac- Uſe of 
tice of the Art. Moreover any particular Operation will be a demonſtrative f Cx 
example of the particulars from whence the general Theorem was conſtructed. To = 
This, Gentlemen, is the right way to arrive at the perfection of the Science the 
of Chemiſtry. Such an inſtitutional method of proceeding, tho? painful riments. 
enough in itſelf, ſaves a ou deal of pains; whereas the labours of the 
2 4 they call — with all their mp — 3 5 
more, than mi ing time and impoveriſhing inſtead ing thoſe - 
ares Res fe chem pelagic 7 ano! * | 
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7 Hliſtory of Chemiſtr7. . 
28 of the : H E Greek from which this Art _ the N Chem _ oo 1 
FP! ature o miſtry, is Kypia, Or Xyueiaz a word fo very old, as to be ſe . 
A | arr ns] in uſe in the ante-diluvian 5 . 58 3 
Such was the Opinion of -Zoſimus the Panopolitan, ſeveral of 2 
whoſe Greek manuſcripts, which Georgius Agricola had ſeen before the year 7 
1550, are ſtill preſerved in the King of France's Library, and were peruſed * 
by Joſepb Scaliger and Olaus Borrichius. RE | | 
In one of theſe books, entitled xejou Zwcis rc wavoroAirs QiAcroQs ou d of 
eos QtooiCeray & T6 8 Tis I Bicaw ; he expreſly informs us, that Chemiſtry tt 
was the Art which was communicated by Dzmons to the daughters of men, 
in lieu of certain favours they had obtained of them, (xyuizy xaxgcN) as fa 
Scaliger reads it in the Notes on the Greek of Euſebius pag. 243, 258. N. 38. 
and Borrichius againſt Conringius. pag. 49. aoxzow ai ira) yeuQar, A GEN | 11 
& N, on: gt ri dx i N-, 6 xh ywertiv. i ex e 8 d ges & mis = 
Quomoic, & qed das AoyCr Qaveges, , dvoxprOOr TE ipryporduory. Tim Sv 
tQarey as dgxaia, N Sd vera, er e inevuyray F yuvcxav, 2 xaber- K 
ger res did e dvics vo! vie Pvorws Warr ro lgg.u. z &v dvr 1 Wewry weg 
doc XHMA" wrea Turwy F Tixyuv. Chantioay © Tawrlw Tyy Hνννν HMT. Thev el 
i Tixyy XHMIA NANA. ; — N 1 
Now this very ancient conceit aroſe from a miſinterpretation of the words | 
of Moſes (Gen. vi. 2.) from which it was ſuppoſed that the ſons of Gop a 1 
were Dæmons, having indeed real ſouls, but whoſe bodies were no more than * 
mere phantoms, like the images of a looking-glaſs, that they were perfect 7 
in all kinds of knowledge, that they converſed with men, and were enamour'd ei 
f of women, and did enjoy them, that they revealed ſecrets, and appeared * 
to men. On this matter conſult Luke xxiv. 37, 39. Matth. xiv. 26. Nor 
Thould it ſeem" unnatural to refer to this origin the matter of Zi&vaaa, Tod fi 
i. e. Ai5 Bvaaa in the ZEolic Dialect, or ui. On which Lady Phebus con- A 
terred the gift of Divination, and revealed to her the will and ſecrets of Hea- 
ven, as an equivalent for the laſt favour. So apt are men to erect idols in 5 
their fancy, and then adore them | f. 
2 


Moreover v 


P N 


Y The Ehftory of the Ant 3 
_ » Moreover Exyſt itſelf | was very anciently called by the ſume name; for Tt is very 
which we' have the — — (in IS. & OS. pag. 364. C.) Ur intient. 
ro} atyvilo b wh HE, weriyſmor Trav, Gave ad wiki r d hονẽj, x HMIT A 
aun. It was called alſo by another name, iν1iai, as Steph. Byzant. has 
obſerved in the word dh Now Bochart tells us, that νπνα, amongft 
the Arabians, ſignifies 10 hide. Ne V 
Upon a thorough confideration of all theſe particular, one may eaſily per- 
ceive,. chat the name was ante · diluvian, that it continued in uſe in after- times, 
nud did then fignify, 


x. The Knowledge of the works of nature. dul, Taro F ve S- 
2. The Bock containing the Tradition of fuch an Art. Significs- 


Andi it is obſervable, that Hermes in his book of Phyſics, made mention 3 
of the very thing irfelf. ont in ent Name. 
If che word be wrote us, it ſignifies, according to Boc hart, to hide, as f 
I obferved juſt now. But if yi fignifies the black of the Eye, or fome- 
thing intenſely black, according to Plutarch (18. & OS. . 364. C.) then 
according to the humour of the hierogly phical Writers, it ſhould ſignify ſome- 
thing like occult; for with them by the pupil of the Eye was always meant 
a ching concealed and rare. | 
What may ſerve greatly to confirm this, is, that Egypt, the land of Cham 
mention'd in holy Writ (P/alm cv.) called their God Ausv, which Manetbo 
the Sabennite (Plutar. IS. & OS. pag. 554.) will have to ſignify > xexevuutvoy. 
Moreover that very Country is at this day called Cemi Coptitis, as the 
fame Samuel Bochart aſſures us. 5 | 
Wherefore the word muſt ſignify occult, concealed, myſterious, ſecret; 
and it is called Cheri, Chemia, Alchemia, Alkumia, yyua, Nun, lwoF, won- 
xy, the Spagiric and Hyſſopic Art, ſeparating the +"; from the impure. 
Lhe word, in the Authors that firſt made uſe of it, ſignified the whole 
So that the pure and genuine ſignification of it was afterwards ſadly wreſt- 
ed; and the word Magic, among the unlearned, met with the ſame miſ- 
fortune. | | 
Now Metals conſtituting a very conſiderable and extraordinary part of the 
natural things before mentioned, it came on that ſcore to ſignify Metallurgy, 
an Art greatly cultivated by the Ante-djJuvians : For Twbal-cain, the true How it 
Vulcan of the Ancients, who was the Son of Lamech and Zillab, and the me to 


eighth from Adam, underſtood the ordering of braſs and iron ſo as to make . 
utenſils of them. (Gene.. iv. 22.) | 


Yer it is a matter of ſo great ſkill and difficulty to make copper fit for uſe, The DIE- 
from its oar, that it takes a dozen fuſions to render it requiſitely malleable, ficulty of 
as Agricola and Erker aſſure us. 2 

Iron likewiſe demands a thorough ſkill, beſides a great deal of labour, 
before it will be fit for any uſeful purpoſes, as the ſame moſt expert, and 
faithful Præceptors of this Art have obſerved. 

So that the moſt ancient origin of the oldeſt metallurgic Chemiſtry, as 
well as that of the word itſelf, is perfectly underſtood. The 


of makin 
Gold. C | I | In 


6 D obe Hiſtory of the Akr. 
Metallur- The Country where Metallurgy was firſt laudably cultivated, was that 
gic Che- which was inhabited by the firſt men, which the Hiſtory of -Tubal:cain con- 


. firms, (Gen. iv. 22.) eſpecially if we compare it with the Fables and Hiſtories 


in 45a. of the ancient Vulcan, who was the fame with Tubal-cain (Voſſ. Id. g. 1: 65.) Add 


to this, that the very Name of the Art, in its original meaning, ſeems to 
prove the thing, as was ſnew'd you beforre . 
Then in- Then, like other Arts, it paſſed into Egypt, where it was moſt vigorouſly 
to Egypt. proſecuted : Moſes, a man thoroughly vers d in all the wiſdom of the.Egyp- 
' Hians (AF. Apoſt. vii. 21.) knew how by fire to reduce gold to ſuch a powder 
as would mix with water, and become potable, (Exod. xxxii. 20.) a moſt no- 
table inſtance of ſkill, and which ſurpaſſes any thing that can be boaſted of 
at this time of day ! Vulcan the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, was the firſt King 
that reigned-in Egypt, and after his death he was deified for being the Inven- 
tor of fire, (Diodor. Sic. L.) or more probably for firſt applying fire to the 
working of metals, as the ſame Diodorus expreſly ſets forth (y) HS, N 
Aiyeaw Auger yivecdau tis at4 my oidypev tgyavias anaoys, % Tis ts Tv xanur, 
% Xevoov, I) &gyveer, Y THY d dc THY Ch TE ugs ipyaciay dil ai. 3 rat 
GANGS xpeias, Tos TE wvger dracac meoreitdugeiv, Y wr ira mug 16 rg TEXAS 

i omivoig, 9 Ti d NN dt arbgaroe. 145 | | 112 
But Egypt, in the ſacred Dialect of the Prieſts, is called Xuuls (Plutarcb. 

JS. & OS. 364. C.) and igpognm .? (Steph. Byzant. in the word aiyvnlG-.) 
It is alſo called H, Or Vulcania (id. ibid.) Tis true the great Scali- 
ger aſſerts, that the Art xyuia was by the Egyptians called u. And yet 
In the book called Minerva Mundi, as tranſcribed from Stobæus, it is, wor 
x15 N *AexAyTIov mv Inne (Conring. h. m. c. 111.) now womraxy is Chemiſtry, 
(Reineſ. var. lect. L. 11. c. 5.) | 
It is certain that Vulcan had Prieſts at Memphis Herodot. 11.3.) a pompous 
Temple was alſo erected to him there (Id. 11.99.) with portico's (Id. ib. 102.) 
and images (Id. ib. 176. III. 272 and his ſymbol there was a vulture (/ 
id. g. III. 573.) that is a bird of prey. — Zeus ſays, and explains 
it, . a Hage nu, of rl did rat eig 1 Texrev wie ( Diog. Laert. 
vii. 147.) the name originally ſignifying as 7 10$& to be kind! up, or 
to burn: In alluſion to which Horace, that maſterly coiner of Epithers, 

has it, | ; l | 2 525 


dum gravis Cyclopum. 

Volcanus ardens urit officinas. 
( Carm. 1, 4,7.) and Plautus ( Ampbytr. 1. 1. 185.) had before the ſame 
thought. | 
4 Quo ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in cornu concluſum geris ? 
All theſe particulars ſeem to evince, that this part of Chemiſtry, called Me- 
tallurgy, was much in practice among the ancient Egyptians, nor is there, 
T think, any room to doubt concerning the Antiquity of the old Art, in this 


Origin of ſenſe, or of the meaning of the word itſelf. 
the word A long while afterwards, the word begun to bear the ſignification of ma- 


lied to Ei ; 
x44 * 9 king the pureſt gold out of any metals, whether by real tranſmutation, 


maturation, or ſome particular ſeparation unknown to the vulgar. 


S8 Wa - ww WW 89 =* 


aſſert very magiſterially, and expreſly, > xgvoouanoer Ae, imeg d Iden d 


a thing well known, provided that work be genuine. uſed by 


The' Hiftory of the Ar. Ys 

In proceſs of time the Arabian, who became principal cultivators of this 

ſort of Knowledge, changing a little the ſound, but retaining the meaning, 
called it Alchemy, and likewiſe Alchimy.. | | x | 
-  Suidas, who lived in the tenth Century, (under tbe word Xnueia) writes that Very un- 
Dioclefian; who reigned the twenty laſt years of the third Century from the ceruin. 
birth of Chriſt, commanded that all the books which treated of this Art, | 
ſhould be burnt, on account of ſome deſigns which the Egyptians were car- 
ing on againſt the Roman Empire. ynueiay + 18 Sever, % xeves alan“. 
ys rd BN drngdrnoauhoG- 6 AioxAyTIAaves Inaweet, Ag Ta viutigacFla Aiyunliors 
ArwxAyTIGNG. ToTOUS U ,, Y So ig. ore dy rd ati xypeins xovers- 
2 agyves wi; wana yeyeaupire HCA du v Gr, Lua woes . Hur. 
wASmy 'Atyvrlio c The ro. meoryivecdou Thyyns, un J xenperur eters daf 
Tas aaxoig, rd A Pajaceuos dvlaige. 7 | | 


And under the word des he ſpeaks more home, and makes no ſcruple to 


re woll, NaN, ow mis *Agyovewrais eis Thu KexxIdA weegywopſue Ia, 
S. Aer iv & d hE,- ytyerpupivor, Weekexor Gwe Off e AI xnpeics xevern-. 
Which, were it confirmed by proper vouchers; would carry the Science back 
to thirteen Centuries before Chri that is, before the time of the Argonauts. 
And yet an Art known, practis'd, and laid down in writing, was, it ſeems, the 
motive of a perilous and toilſome expedition to the Argonauts themſelves. Is it 
not a matter of amazement,.that Moſes, the holy Scriptures, Sanconiatho, Or- 
pheus, Homer, Heſiod, Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Tbeo- 
phraſtus, Dioſcorides, Galen, and Pliny: ſhould be wholl y filent upon this. 

oint, when it appears to any one who is' acquainted: with their Writings, 

much their ſeveral ſcopes, ſubjects, faculties and ages did require 
mention of it ? . | 
Neither that paſſage of Pliny about flexible Glaſs (xxxv. 25.) nor that of 
Dion Caſſius, which mentions Tiberius's rejecting ſuch a propoſal (LvII, + Dag. 
617.) nor another of Pliny concerning Caligula's ſeparating an exceeding ſmall 
quantity of 2 gold from a very large parcel of orpiment (AI. 4.) do 
make any thing to the purpoſe, ſince they ſerve to prove no more, than : 
that the Art of Glaſs, and the docimaſtic Art were known in thoſe days. 
It muſt be owned indeed, that Julius Maternus Firmicus did in the begin- vet anci- 

ning of the fourth Century, write a book of the Science of Alchimy, as of ent and 


And A#neas Gazeus, towards the cloſe of the fifth Century, in his Theo- CEN 
pbraſtus or treatiſe of the Immortality of the Soul, ſpeaking of this Art, 
deſcribes it as a thing publickly known; adding, that thoſe who are well ac- - 
quainted with this matter, can take ſilver, and tin, and diveſting them of 


their former nature, change them into the pureſt gold, Biblioth. Pair. vol, 2. 


„373 | KY n 

Clarius Anaſtaſius the Sinaite about fifty years later, as Vaſſius thinks, but 
more juſtly about the middle of the ſeventh Century, as Fabricius has jud i- 
ciouſly fixt it (Biblioth. gr. v. pag. 313.) writes ; ov Þ dy xevooxtus nude, 3% 
Aube, % xnpdrac, xevroonnntur Nur dH ννjÜ S. 1 yex#on Prropimn, % 
waidd/z0a rat r Quoiv, | Laſtly. 
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Laſtly in the ſeyenth'Century Geargiue Syteellus handled the ae ina 
very laborious manner. 


The Greek Immediately I up a crawd of writers of Alchemy, whoſe 


Gy manuſgript Works, penn'd in a kind of theological ſtyle, are eee at 
aal Rome, Venice, 9 Paris. Barnichius has given à Catalogue of thoſe that 
1 of Were 3.) printed (4 Hermetis, . Chomicornm \Sayientia, | 
Alchemy. ag. 7 | 
Whether Suyter@e, whoſe treatiſe af the Philolaphers Stone is in the Library of 
_ dhe. Univerſity of Leiden. 
logue of W Ay Gs eis 225 agel. The whole rreatſe is in Fabric Bibs 
them. v. ach. 22. P. 2.33; C. e Lat. 

e F „ 
xxlV. books of 1 to Seoct e The title is Evol T5 Tavaroxiry yoioie | 


yes Qu, abs The legds, *; Jelas rixne 78 xen, 3 dgnehs worn: G-, and Zei- 


| 40. tl eg 9 8 ven, | 
"Qavunudag@ i Mu 1 
N a xgveorriei@t.” © | | 


ler Avene. 1c e d w a6} he 45128 chow. 
N- 6 ,', . aAttardydle eixerapuxtc SEI whe lege, 8 Sela; r 1 
veñ wong :.. The n of this is ae in the Library of the Univer- 
2 on Leiden. 6 
x dana. 5 
0 & tre gods. | 
"Egpune compoaſed in the ſixth Cantury, and. commended by ee. 
all 0 0 iegdbs PEYGAL ZeegT0Q» & Arge. 
OSπνẽỹãxm 'Avyvnls woos Nliraou a ric ings Doing rv. 
Marcus Teo@yTys th xnpdrucis cuil | 
Maeas FG. | 
Haeyi@* QacqG* ats This dealer, 1 liege N er ene noc 
a Nag gv K | ZH + 
Fer-. or b v 1 TEE 
Rona. Qroro0@r, g aqxztgdc, 2 ah nin rl Fein 3 lege 
Trxrlw T8 Nb Tis ola. 
Kxte rr e 1 vun FlroAsuais Ts barikiug, The ſame Et rad dy 8 RET. | 
Ko legalen iguhoeis hs XgvooToiag. | 
Ayabodayuoy tis mv R X‚˙? Of a 3 dium. 
h Tents ch Ley or. 8 „ 
Hege 6 Becindls. JJ 
EaAuavd Agne uibod On. | 
Kea iav®- ati 12 Jas dal 
See e Pincood EA rie Jes rue. 
Ag NN @1A0o00@- Ea ths eis TEXAS. 
KAavdiar®-'. 
Eegy:Or. 
Averiyes Gr Q1AoroQ Op Week xuueias 
MN ViAAQ» ee xpuroroias. He lived in the time of one e of the Conſtan- 
tines in the year of Chriſt 1060. Borrich. 79. "Io 


The 4e of 4. A. | | 9 
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F cs o Wes aids. = Quadr iQ ur” n 
Alena Mira xegr d roc M iuę aue 15 i 
Concerning theſe Greek Writers of 3 confule Libovins's Works, 


eſpecially what he alledges againſt Guibertus. Conring. de Mad. Herm. pag. 21, 
to 31. Borricb. Ort. Cb. 99. and againſt Conring. — pag. 66, to 95. Joann. 
ert. Fabric. Bibliotb. gr. throughout. the Catalogue of the Ly 


of the Univerſity of Leiden. 

Who can be informed without amazement, that theſe Authors were 

known to Georgius Agricola ? That A e- Man wrote ſeveral excel- 

lent books about Metals, all which he finiſhed. before the year 1350. Era/- 

mus ſpeaks of them with the greateſt applauſe. In the elegant Preface to 

theſe Treatiſes he gives a liſt of them all, much in the ſame order that I have 

done; in manifeſtation of which I entreat your patience for the recital of his 

own words. Rufer ſeripſit,, Oftbanes,, Hermes, Chanes, Zaſimus Alexan- 

drinus\ ad ſororem/T heoſebiam, O item Altxandrinus,' Agathodemon, 

Democritus, non Abderites ille, ſed alius neſcio qui » Orus Chryforichites, Pebi- 

chius, Comerius, Joannes, eius, Petaſius, 25 s, Africanus, | Theophi- 
lus, Syneſius, Stephanus ad Heraclium Cæſarem, Heliodorus ad Theodoſium, Gebe- 

rus, Calides Rachaidibus, Veradianus, Rhodianus, Canides, Merlinus, Raimun- 

dus Lullius, Arnoldus Vi ilanovanus, Auguſtinus Pantbeus Venetus; famine tres, 

Cleopatra, Virgo Taphnutia, Maria Judaica; hi _— p dn unus 
Joannes ral, Augurellus Ariminenſis verſu ſcrigſit. 

- Now all theſe Authors gave the name of Chemiſtry to the Art of crand- The Sig- 
muting ignoble Metals into pure Gold ; without ſo 1 any thing nification 
about an Univerſal Medicine. See Conring . de Med. Herm. 15, 1 of Alche- 
Afterwards the Aabiant begun to —— Metallurgy and the Art of * 
making Gold; but they wrote in a ſtyle ſo very metaphorical and hierogly- Origin of 
phical, that it ſeems in the concluſion to have caus' d thoſe ſubſtances: ro be Medicinal 
call'd Medicines which were employed in the buſineſs of perfecting Metals; 3 
the impure Metals were called ſick Men, and Gold meant a ſound, ſively and miſunder- 
robuſt one: The more unſkilful took it for granted at once, that theſe words ſtanding 
were to be taken in their ſimple meaning, : eſpecially when they read that of the lin · 
the impurity of the baſer Metals was called the Leproſy, adiſcaſe of all others ; Fuage of 
the moſt incurable. * 78851 

From hence it is imagined the conceit aroke and was den d abroad, 
that by one and the ſame chemical inſtrument, impure Metals might be 
tranſmuted into Gold, and the bodies of diſeaſed perſons reſtored to health. 

This Inſtrument was called the Philoſopher”s Stone, the Gift of Axotbh; and 
the Poſſeſſors of it were named Adepts. 

A few ſimple Experiments did afterwards contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of this fond opinion; that the Art of gun might extract the ſalutary 


vertues 


Writers of 


Alchemy bian, tho* Leo Africanus will have it that he was 4 Gren s he was firſt a 


. _ Chriſtian, but afterwards apoſtatia d. He: wrote in Arabic, _ liv'd' in 


Phyſics and Mathematics; he flouriſh'd about 1226. 
which have come to our hands, he wrote in an intelligible ſtyle, free from 


| The Ehe) o/ 16 A pie | 
vertues of Medicines, Rbazes gave inſtances of ifs And — the 
eleventh Century in his book of the Force of the e panes 

he mentioned the Julab of the Hrabians, or the dift Water 


which Meſue afterwards confirm®d. .u» Der nh N 
Among the more eſteemed of theſe — was Gabn, calle ae 4 


the ſeventh Century. Golius firſt communicated the MS. which has been 


ſeveral times tranflared into Latin." enen, J. III. p. 136. Cenr. Þ. n. | 


9. 873: He wrote chiefly 
Ge Alchemy or Chemiſtry: or of inveliguting. the „e of 
e 


| r he kette i l e od ff : 
Of the Philo 1 Hine 26 e [3,1 
„Of che Tataren. 5 
Of the Epitaph. 
- Ofithe es de Aeg Gender 


[RO .Romanus, 1 this-ufrnte | 


1 he is reckonꝰ d che moſt refin'd Authors. n 
— rom che Arabic into Latin the eleventh of 1182 

Albertus Magnus a German born at Laving-in Sau about . yeat $100, 
he was afterwards Bſbop of Ratidon, he wrote | 


— ah WE 5 5 rt 
ium for is ais . und A 8 
Speculum Alcbemiæ de — Lapidis da. Aer 0 


Roger Bacon a Briton, a Monk of Weſtminſter.” He liv'd at od; "wy 
eminent in Alchemy, Chemiſtry, CER Mechanics, be 
Am his works 


u, two Treatiſes concerning Chemiſt 


 Speculum Alchemie, and another different from the printed one, the MS: 
of it is in the Library of the Univerſity of | 


den. 
De ſecretis artis, _ nature operibus, 62 de nullitate Magiæ. Seals 
Mathematica. + 

A book of his of the Art of Chemiſtry was printed at Frandfort in 
1603. 12%. It is full of admirable things 
and ſeveral Arts which have been unjuſtly laid claim to b 
He was falſly accus'd of Magic and Hereſy. Borrich. 
Borellus. 

George Ripley a Briton, Canon of Bridlington, liv'd about the ſame time. 
He wrote Duodecim portæ, Medulla Chimica. Alchimia, MS. in the Library 


ſome Moderns/ 
1. ch. 122. "ue 


of the Univerſity of Leiden in Engliſh verſe, All his works were printed at 


Caſſell. 1649. 89. 
Hermefius the Philoſopher wrote a Diſſertation, De Mercurio Puerto 
rum MS. in the _ of the Univerſity of Leiden. a 


4 


in Mechanics, natural Magic | 


Arnoldus 
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LN _ The Hier) of the Alm, 
* 'Arnoldas de Villa rows, lived in the thirteenth Century: AW RE REEL 


. ff ĩè ng, 

-* Roſa m . '* Epiftola ad Papam Pium, © 
tis nature.” De nova compoſitions Lapidis vite Philoſophorum. De principits 
nuturulibut ad Clementem Papam. Opus in Atte Majore. MS. of theſe Trea- 
riſes is in the Library of the Univerſity of Leiden. 
"  Raimundus Lullins a Majorcan, born in the Year 1235, Diſciple ' of 


himia. Semita ſemi 


„ vel lumen. | Plos forum. De furnd Philoſophico. De ſecre; ad e 


Arnildus . ds Villa wd, © dy*d in Africa 1313. He wrote, among other 


things, about an univerſal Remedy for all diſeaſes of the human Body, and 
the gold- making ſtone in his Treatiſe Ye'quinta efſentia. His works are, De 
fſecretis Nature, ſeu quinta eſſentia, '& de accurtatione Lapidit Philoſophorum. 
Codicillus, ſeu vade mecum. De formatione Lapidum pretigſorum. MS. in the 
Library of the Univerſity of Leiden. Clavicula de L. P. Teſtamentum 
Apertorium. Epiſtole ad Edoar dum” Regem Anglia. Lux Mercuriorum. De 
Mercurio Speculum magnum. 'Teftamentum noviſſimum.. Epifola ad * Rober- 
tam Regem Anglie, De inveſtigatione or- 


55 Aphoriſmi. Epiſtola accurtationem. De 

culti ſecreti: ** Exempla* ateurtationis. © The MS. of all theſe Tracts is in th 

Library of the Univerfity of Leiden. He is faid to have written at leaſt 

| ara peas * TI ore per oe ens + 

' Foannes de Rupeſeiſe, a Franciſcay Friar, dy'd in 2 about the yeat 
See Conr. H. M. 3 


0 | 
1375: He wrote ſeveral Tracts of Alchemy, Ses H. M. Borells, 3s 
Paraceifus ents him as a dealer in Trifles and Forgeries. 


nacus Ho „ and Joannes Hollundus, both born at a ſmall town in 
ud called Stolk. They wrote ſtverat books of Alchemy, in which there 
is a great number of uncommon Experiments. De Lapide Philgſopborum. 


Scientia Chimie. De projettione infinita. De Mineralibus, & vera Mnallorum © 


- 


Meutamorphoſi. De Vino. De Vegetabilibis & am. 
_ Bafilius Valentinus, uſually hid to be a Benedictine Monk of Erffurt; 
although *tis reported for à truth, that no ſuch Monaſtry was ever 
erected there; and both the names indeed ſeem to be formed from the Greet 
and Latin: A moſt experienced Artiſt in all the vulgar Chemiſtry, as his 
Currus triumpbalis Antimonii ſufficiently teſtifies, in which book alone almoſt 
every chemical Artifice'which 1s put off for new even at this Day, may be 
found, and is exactly deſcribed. He was a grand Proficient in the more 
abſtruſe part of the Artz but he certainly has this one failing, that he is too 
liberal in ſetting forth the extraordinary qualities of all the medicinal pre- 
parations of Antimony. His aſſertions on this head are not only to the laſt 
degree ridiculous and wrong, but. they are likewiſe of bad conſequence: 
However this is an error that has taken hold of all the Chemiſts almoſt to 
a man, even to this day. It appears plainly' enough that he was both a 
Divine and a Phyfician, and that bis ſkill recommended him to the Courts 
of ſeveral Princes. He liv'd a Century before Paricel/is. He was the firſt 


i Ribertum in the Profeſſors Latin Bdition, act, Lande 
1 C 2 Advancer 


7 
ae f 


ö * 8 5 
12 pFybe Hiſary of tb&/ART. 
b 10 * 


Advancer of the three chemical Principles. Paracelſus borrow'd1 a. great 
N 05 He wrote many things in a ble fle relating to the Art 

; O ylick. "SH . ; | ng OP 
Chemical After the five Perſons laſt mention'd had publiſh'd their works; an . opi- 
andAlche- nion, as I abſery*d befare, univerſally prevail'd among the Chemiſta, har 
ny by the help of one alchemical Medicine, all. the diſeaſes, of the human body 
' might be radically 3 perfect health reſtor d, and the term of lik 
Pane rt cls i rt is He: 

Who be- So that big with hope, and grown audacious upon the efficacy of violent 
ing elated chemical Medicines, . they made no ſcruple to proclaim a right to the whole 
with a lit- province of Phyſick. ra | I | 3 wire FIT by 8 * $77 20 2 54: 
= _— At that time of day the Art of Phyſick was quite, over-run, with, the 
1.x oF ſophiſtry of the Schools, and a jargon of. words that were without mean- 
miniſtring ing; and nothing would go down So bore not the ſtamp of Galen or the 
Quickſil- Arabian: So that bleeding and purging were to do every thing. The 
ver in C. venereal Diſcaſe advancing in full career would not ſubmit to ſuch treat- 
nereal ment, though it was unable to hold out againſt theſe more forcible chemi- 

6 cal Medicines, andythis gave the Art an opportunity to triumph for 

Carpus, by the help of Mercury, made hung ew of the Schools. 

promiſe Flow hard was the caſe with the ancient Phyſicians; who after a ſtrict 
things in- Conſideration of the temperament of Patients, did point out the cauſe of 
credible the Diſeaſe, and the method of curing it: Yet did not theſe Alchemiſts | 
and un. ſcruple to condemn by the lump, as entirely uſeleſs,” the whole _ tedious La- 
beard ol, bouf of Etiologies, Diagnoltics, - Prognoſtics, Dietetics, and . Therapeu- 
tics; and without enquiring either into the manner of living or the nature 

of the complaint, cured. all manner of diſeaſes with one and the ſame 


*% 4 


but per- Bur this mad Practice cutting off multitudes at the firſt attack, the ride 
form lit- of theſe men was upon due conſideration regarded as vain in itſelf and per- 
tle. ' nicious to mankind. _ - + A WOT TT os x ORE 
This appears pretty plain from the life and writings of Paracel/vs and 
Helmont, as any one may find who pleaſes to examine them. | 

Paracel Aureolus, Philippus, Paracelſus, aſtus, Bombaſt, de Hohenheim, was 
ſus's ac- the Son of Wilbelmus Hohenheim a man of Learning and a Licentiate in 
count of Phyſic, though his practice was but inconſiderable. He was owner of a 


| —_— Library, being the natural Son of a Maſter of the Teutonic Order. 


He was born in the year 1493, ina village of Switzerland called Ein/idien 
(which ſignifies a Deſart) ſituate about two German miles from Zurich :.On 
this ſcore he was called the Hermit, and Eraſmus, in a letter he wrote him, 
gave him that appellation. _ 28 nt Was oaths coantbel 
It is reported that his Teſticles were bit off by a Swine, when he was no 
more than three years old, and from that time he was regarded as an 
Eunuch: Tis certain that he ever maintain'd an obſtinate inveteracy againſt 
the Sex; yet a Picture of him drawn after the Life, repreſents him with 
a Beard. Having the advantage of his Father's inſtructions, he became a 


* * 
WE 


1 


nne of ihe AU 


\ diſoiver'd' adidient'y x for Alchemy, upon which his Father placed 
him with Tiubemius Abbot of Spanbeim, a perſon highly celebrated : that 
time of day, from whom having learnt many ſecrets, he afterwards was re- 
moved to ee Fogg Fuggerus of Schwatzen, who at that time, at a mighty 
expence, and with à great retinue of ſervants bractiſed Chemiſtry in Ger- 
many, being — for his conſtant diligence, than for the num- 
my of 1 — with which he enrich'd the Art. 
He owns x it was here he learned Wen buſineſs of the Spagiric 
After this b. gays, be viſited. all the moſt eminent and ſkilful Adepts of 
his time, who concealed en * bim, but freely communicated all 
their Arcana. 
This however wou'd not ae his turn, hs fol the ſake of acquiring fur- 
ther knowledge he took a tour through all the Univerfities o 


|= 
has - 


1 
lay, France and Spain; he travel'd into Pruſſa, Lithuania, Poland, 


— 1 Croatia, Portugal, Sclavenia, and all the nations of 
where from Phyſicians, - Barbers, old Women, 


, Magicars, Chemid noble and ignoble, the beſt and moſt certain reme- 
dick," whic 


he joyfully treaſured up, from whatever quarter they came. 
| got the Dodrine of the three Elements from the writings of Baſil 
5 — and without mentioning the Author's name, publiſh'd it under 


the names of Salt, Sulphur and 


In the twentieth year of his age he tool a furvey of all the tines ehrvogh- 
out Germany 3 after which he proceeded into 'Muſcovy „were u the 
frontiers he was taken e by the Tartars, and dane before the 
Cham, whoſe eldeſt ſon he accompany'd in an embaſſy to Conſtantinople ; * 
where in his twenty eighth year it is ſaid that hs was preſented with the 


| ſecret of the Phil er's Stone. 


r 3 


He perform d frequent and extracidi inary cures in Su and Ph lic, 
in om battles and ſieges. urgery. 7 


high — for Hippocrates, and th! antient - . 


but the deal Doctors, and more cſpocklly the Arabs, he hel 


utmoſt contempt. 
He dealt much in mercurial and op ;ate Medicines, which he edrniniftred: 
like a bold practitioner, / curing ſy, Pox, Itch, Ulcers, Dropſies 


of the lighter fort, and Erd Þ Fans Wh ich Diſorders were in a manner out 
ol che reach of the Phyſicians, who were unacquainted with the vertues of 


ur 9p and had rejected Opium as cold in the fourth degree. 
arriv'd at a pitch of eminency, as well as arrogance, on account of ꝑirſt AL 
theſe ures, eſpecially. for the ſucceſs with which he- undertook Frobenius chemiſt 
At * Bafth by this means he became ainted with 'Zra/mus, and was in- that was 
y the Magiſtracy of Baſil, on the terms of a handſome ſalary, to _— 
— the. Profeſſor s Chair, — Demand Medics-philoophicel Lectures in of ppykic. 


Publick twice every day in Latin and 


b-Dutc 
It was here that he — his books! I. — De Gradibus and 


De Tartangs y dich if we may take Helmont's — contain little elſe 


m but 


—_— — — 


rr 
4 


"ol 


14 


demanded if the man had yet taken any thing? at the ſame time pu 


— 


The Ei Abr Akt. 


but words. - Here alſo he-publickly burnt the works ef Gale and 
195 his Audience that he 5 conſult _ Devil, if Cen would 2 
im. 
He had a conſiderable number of Diſciples, 3 whom hy liel forge | 
time in great harmony: Three of theſe, whom he cloath'd and maintain d 


at his own A deſerted him, 7 — — ſcandalous accounts of him, and 


made an injudicious application of his remedies to the no ſmall detriment᷑ oſ 
their Patients. He alſo entertain'd Surgeons and Barbers in his houſe, to 
whom he dealt out ſome of his ſecrets. Theſe alſo left him and became 
his Enemies. He applauds however the Generoſity and Gratitude of ſome 
of his Pupils, as Doftor Cornelius, Doctor. Andrew, Doctor UrSmes," Licentil 
ate Pangratius, and Maſter Rhaphael. When he had been twa:years-in'the 
Profeſſorſhip, he cured one Liechtenfe/s a Canon of an intolerable” pain of 
the Stomach, with three pills of his Laudanum, after he had been 


| over by his Phylicians. The Canon it ſeems promis'd him à hundred 
pieces of French Gold, provided he perform'd the cure, which he afterwards 


refuſing to pay, and ſaying in detiſion that he was-cur'd'only with three 
mice - turds, Paracelſus — bim for the ſtipulated reward. Fhe Judges not 
ſo much regarding the excellence of bis Art, as the inconſiderable expence 
and trouble he was at for the Canon's relief, — ae 7 3 | 
Paracelſus made no ſeruple to call them all a block. 
I for which e 8 y been — = page he made the beſt 

his way home, the perſuaſion of his Fri retreated into the 

Scuntexy, leaving all ds chemical furniture and "utenſils"! te Pang 

1 dend 
_ He rambled about for two years together in. Macs, — acco 
him in the quality of a companion and ſervant ; e ene et 
9 sful in his cures as he was diſſolute in his way of living. N 
liv'd then at Baſil," and had heard Operine evra times all he eh. . 
lates this, Tbeatr. 1422. 

Oporimes, who 2 famous in the Greek and Latin Leariing, 
became 3 ant, in hopes ſome time or other of learning 
his Arcana, but having followed him up and down two whole yeurs;” he ; 
WER and — to Baſil as wiſe as he left it. | 

ye . one evening that Paracelſus was ſent for to a Peauir whhd 
lay 15 a dangerous condition near Colombaria in Alſace; but being 
at that — in a tippling bout with ſome country fellows, he — 
viſit till next day; when entring the room with a diſmal. ——.— 


out his Laudanum. Thoſe about him anſwer'd, that he had taken nothi 


but the Sacrament, and was now juſt departing: Paracelfus* reply'd, in a 


great rage, that ſince: he had made uſe. of another Phyſician, he ad no 


ned of his aſſiſtance, and ſo run out of the houle.  Oporinus could not 


endure this impiety, and 


took his final leave of him, for feat 
he might ſhare in the vengeance. which he believ'd hung over his Maſter's 


bead. (Stvinger. Tbeair. aas.) Dy this time Parace!/us had forgot 22 his 


29.4 


ad 


IJ d+ 
„nn. 17 
dtunk, hover changing 
a few days illneſs, 1 
| 7 in the year 1541, and in the 
rom his ' Elixir Proprietatis alone he + 


doxis, de Sanationibus, de Sanitate Microcoſmi, & Elementorum, de Generati- 
onibus naturalium,” de Suppuratione, de Signis, de Charatteribus & Adeptis, de 
Phlebotomia, de Origins novorum Morborum, de Magia-. + 
_ :- Theſe particulars Thave collected with no ſmall ins from his own writ- 
ings, and from *Oporinas, Zwingerus, but chiefly Helmont, pag. 187. F. 3. 
pag. 324, 325, 698, 699. I choſe not to add any thing from other Au- 
hors, ed Tavour of prejudice on the one ſide, or fondneſs on the 
other. 3 12 5 | 3 5 | | 
Jobs Bapiiſt Van Helmont was born of a. noble family at Bru ln in, 1577, And of 
ſix and thirty years after the death of Pafbcelſus. His father y'd in 1580. Yan Hel. 
He was the r all the brothers and ſiſters; he apply d himſelf ro e from | 
Phyſick without the knowledge of his friends, and againſt his mother's writings 
conſent (pag. 833.) or rs | | 
In r594; being then ſeventeen years old, he had finiſh'd his philoſophical who was 
Studies (pag. 12, f. 1.) He was a. prodigious reader, having twice gone mel nere d 
through Galen, once through Hippocrates, and diligently perus'd. the reſt 8 
of the Greek Phyficians, with the Arabians, from whence he made a com- phical and 
mon place book of the moſt” remarkable matters. At the fame time he medicinal 
read Lectures of Chirurgery in the College of Phyſicians at Louuain, Literature 
being appointed thereunto by Thomas Fyenus, Gerard Villers and Stornius 

p. 833.) ft ora; 4 | | | 
. was made a Graduate at Louvain in 1599s at two and twenty years Became 
old (pag. 11.4. 7.) he begun to perceive che deficiency of the Schools, long Doctor of 
before he was 2 of contriving good medicines himſelf, For it ſo fell Fhylie, 
out, that ſome how or other he got the Itch, which he ſet about to cure 
_— to the ſcholaſtick method, but all in vain :. however brimſtone 
did it at laſt (pag. 256, 257.) This put him out of conceit with Phyſic, but de- 
and reflecting that he was the firſt of all his noble Family that ever took fpair'd of 
on in that way, he reſolv'd to quit it at once; and 5 —ç— ⁵ his effects ever un- 
among his relations he fer out upon travel, with a deſign of never return- 3 

ing again (pag. 833.) His Library which coſt him two hundred pieces he 
left behind him (pag. 666. F. 12.) he ſpent ten whole years in this unhappy 

__— b 0 4 manner 


yo I the He of. ** A ¹ 


manner 11. $. 2.) till receiving ſome mes into | a 
Idiot, he uck & Gemüte altogether. TI ada, 12 5 | having 
equipt himſelf with a of chemical Medicines, he was capable of 
curing ſome Diſeaſes 805 fes g. 833. ). 

In the year 1609 married a Lady of areas gages by noble birth, 3 
excellent Fellen "with whom he pours} to. Yilwoord;.:and, there hy him: 
ſelf purſ Chemiſtry. with all his might (41. f. 7. pag. 833, 838) 

At ns firſt ſorting out he had ſeveral times like to have loſt ds: ue y 
making om, power experiments (pag. 719, 948; ) 5 = 

He viſited no Patients, nor made any gain of his Art (pag. 693. . 3). 
| Praftisdd | Yet he tells us that he cured ten thouſand every year (835.):;- 
hyſick. He ſpent fifty years in Diſtillation (pag. 241. 5, 1.) was in great 7 

= with the Biſhop and Elector of Cologn, a perſon of great skill in.Chemiſtry ; 
Was ſent for by the Emperor Rudolphus, and receiy'd ee to wed 
Emperors. Courts, which he declin'd (pag. 833, 83 &).... 
but coma He cou'd not cure two. of his ſons that were ſick of the P , but loſt 
not cure them both (pag. 873.) Nor could he cure his eldeſt daughter of a Leproſy, 
ſeveral altho' he het Bu d at it for two years together. (pag. TH $27 70 — 


3 2 wife, nor his maid (pag. 469.) nor himſelf when he had taken 
(ibid. 
In — he printed his book of the Spow Waters at Las, and 7 
other Fong. afterwards. 
In the fix 


ty fifth year of his age (pag. 720, 721. after he had 
— N grand Climacterick, on the thirtieth of Tee he was ad paſt hi 


vourd to a fever, attended with a light thivering, which made his teeth chatter. 
recover He had a pungent pain about the Sternum, and a difficulty; of Reſpiration, 
hitnſelf by his ſpittle was ting'd with blood, and ſoon after what he brought up was 
Remedies, mere blood. He took the Penis of a Stag ſcra 'd, nel his pain abated. | 
Then he drank one drachm of Goats bl The bloody ſpitting was over 
in four days, but a little cough, . and ſome ſpitting remain he fever 
continued, and a pain in the pleen ſucceeded, which he 1 by drink - 
ing a wp of hot wine Sith Lapis Cancror. ſoon. ares. all.the 
ſymptoms 4 (pag. 322. §. 35.) In 25 year 1643, the ſmoak of 
Behle charco 
liev'd himſelf by the Su + pare of Vitriol (ibi On the eighteenth of No- 
and could vember 1644, he was ſeiz d with an Aſthma, WY panied with two 1 
not, retic Fits, of which he lay ill ſeven weeks, and In dy'd with a ight 
unt dy'd. fever and extreme weakneſs on the thirtieth day of December 1644. 
Son in the Preface to all bis Father's works, which be , ö gu 2 
death. 

F . whence I think it is paſt diſpute, that theſe two Authors, who 
were certainly the moſt famous Chemilts that ever practis'd Phyſic, were 
never maſters of the univerſal Medicine which they every where make 

ſuch a mighty ſtir about: But that in chronical caſes, where the Yiſcera of 
the Patients were ſound enough to endure the ſhock of their violent Medi- 


Cines, ey did a great many extraordinary wy: 


And 


threw him into a Syncope ( 4s + 35.) and he re- 


The Elforyof abi et: ar 


And it is ſomolhac remarkable char theſu vain. to Langerity, 
both of them dy'd þeforg chey can be faid to have arrivd at old Age. 

Aﬀterwards Harfe % te L. Sid, ard Dite-Tacbowins, Alebrated Chemical 
| Phy ficians i in their time, with their Followers, having incroduc'd Chemiſtry jn he I. 

into Medicine, made Phyſick A 8 thereon both in Specula- ale. 
tion and in PraGios.*” 7 00 th 40G 

All which duly conſider'd, Ac will y be of bett to begingers 
to be acquainted with thoſe Authors who have fuccinctly —— Oper 
rations into pro form and order. The chief of theſe are, 


— _Crollius. Baſiliss ones Cum: _ Fe E "pr; ak Gua 

„ ee Francef.. 6g 1 — kr 
1 artmannus. ico- _ ancef. 1690. : 

\. Ofafer 2 aid e la . 125 6. 126. ' one ug 


Foe Fobure. 7 Nad de la r 2945 2 2 2 00. Paris 1660, ons, 
2 Vol. 
* "Lemery, Cours „ e Leh. 2716, 80, STS N e 
— — Medice-Phyſca, Ge. e . . 55 
5 beak urofayta: Lugd Bat: 16956. . ot 
In 41 part ol ae Arts the. * ee. ate G 4. Metallur- 
printed in ſeveral gic Au- 
Georgius Agricola. 'De Re Metallica Lib. xii. &c. Bel I 65 37. thors. 
Lazarus Erkern. Beſchreibung aller furnemiſten Mineraliſchen ertz, und b 
werks arten Ec. Francf. 1629. fol. The ſame in 4. Frandf. 1694, entitle 
Aula fſubterranea alias robirbuch Lazari Erker. 
Jo. Rudolph. Glauber. All his works publiſh'd ſeparately, at different 
times, and in various ſizes; 
— Becher. Metallurgia Becheri. Francf. 1660. 80. 
oannes Kunkel. Philoſophia Chymica, experimentis confirmata, Amſtelæd. 120, 
Olaus Borrichius. Docimaſtica metallica Hafnie 1680. 80. 
In Alchemy the following are of the beſt repute. 


Geber, which Bernardus reckons among the Sophiſts, Alche-" 
Morienus. 1 miſts. 
5 Bacon. 
eorge Ripley. 
Raimundus Lullius. 


Bernardus Comes Treviſanus. Ho wrote in 1453. 
Joannes Iſaacus Hollandus, and who perhaps is the ſame. 
Jaacus Hollandus, who is older than Arnoldus Villanovanus, and more mo- 
dern than Paracelſus. Penotus had ſuch a value for him, that he imagin'd 
him, lying in obſcurity in Paracelſus's time, to be Elias the Artiſt, the pro- 
mis'd revealer of ſecrets. Libav. Alghimia Pharmaceut. 122. 4 
Baſilius Valentinus. Chymiſche Schriften. Hamburg 1694. 
Artephius. | 


cum. 


 Thegtrum hemi 
Turba Philoſophorum. 
D Paracelſus 


. weiten Maier i SE 1 


—_——_—_— HD, Straſpourg 1603. 2 vol. fol. 
— — ne r vel 6. 
| Ireneus Philaletha. | | 1 18 27 en e t 17 


: Jobn Baptiſt Van Helmont. Yes, omnia. Ach. I Me. 45. et of l c 
- FRG For Chemiſtry apply'd to. Medicine 'and Nai N N 
in Vedi. Hetman. 
cine and Nobert Boyle in all his writings. 
natural . Joannes Bobnius. Di 10 mico-Phyfice Lig). Ws TUE 
Philoſo- Dr. Cox and Dr. $ in ſeveral 0 the Philoſop al Train of the 
5 (® . Geoffrey, and Mr. Lemiry che the Memoirs 
Mr. Homberg, Mr. Geo unger in: 
of the Royal pri, Fam Sciences. ya 8 
eng Erneſt. Stab in his Fundamenta Chymie. Norimb. 1 72 3. 4. 6 
ö And above all, as they are of excellent 8 to the Art, Obſervationes 
Pbyſico- Chymicæ ſelettiores libris tribus — publiſh'd at Hall 1 722, | 
by the very ingenious Frideric Hoffmann, Ml who. has aces 
bon Phyſic and aut Philoſophy with « very re ions. 
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Delineation of the Theory. 


thoſe phyſical Operations whereby ſenſible bodies, or ſuch as may of Che- 

be render'd ſenſible, and are capable of being contained in Veſ- muſtry. 
" ſells, are fo chang d by means of proper Inſtruments, that their 
certain and particular effects are thereby diſcovered, and the cauſes of 
thoſe effects explain'd from the effects themſelves, to the ſervice: and im- 

provements of various Arts. 0905 wo. Eien at 5p 

It certainly is entitled to the name of an Art, becauſe it directs to ſuch 
and ſuch actions as the underſtanding foreſees will produce ſuch and ſuch 


'H HEMISTRY is an Art which ſhews the manner of performing Definition 


ends. | 


The Objects, in whoſe changes and obſervations it is concern'd, are all objeds of 
ſenſible Bodies, whether they naturally offer themſelves to the ſenſes, or are the Art. 
rendered cognizable to them by the help of Art, or by their Effects, al- 
though they were not ſo before ; eſpecially if they are ſo conſtituted in 
themſelves, as to be receiv'd into Veſſels, or can by dint of Art be con- 

All which duly conſider'd, they may conveniently enough be diſtinguiſh'd pitin- 
into three Claſſes, uſually named Kingdoms. |... +, guiſh'd 

Foſſils, vulgarly called Minerals, make up the firſt Claſs : Theſe we into three 
define natural Bodies generated in the Bowels, or on the Surface of the —_— 
Earth; whoſe contexture is ſo ſimple, that no obſervation, even with the Foffils. 
aſſiſtance of Microſcopes, can diſcern any difference between their Veſſels Definition 
and what is contained in them; or that the parts do any ways differ from of Foſlils. 
the whole; altho* in many of them it is out of all diſpute, that there is a 
mixture of fluid and ſolid parts. The Chemiſts give them the title of the 


Mineral Kingdom. 


Of Metals. 
Among theſe, Metals come firſt in order, which are defined, The moſt Of which 
Ponderous Foſſils, becoming fluid by fire, and conſolidating by cold; in — Me- 
which latter ſtare they are malleable and ductile. 5 


There have hitherto been diſcover'd no more than ſix ſimple Metals, of Metals, 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Iron and Lead. 
D 2 The 


PART I 


The anti Fhilolophen, i 


n a e a ic. 
has ag pteterſſions to Ha A ei malt be l thing 


of quite another ſort : yet the place of its 1 its 22 emu la- 
rity of Parts, and eaſy union Eich Metals, have given riſe to a very old 


opinion, which ſtill gains ground, That It is the principal Matter of all the 
1 


The anti- It ſeems ſomewhat wonderful that i in their ſacred myſteries the ancient 

. Perſians ſhould always ata the names of the feven Planets which they ſaw 
Metals. in the Heavens, to he even Metals they obſerved to grow in the Earth. 

Moreover by the ſame Characters O, C N 9, 1 * Aſtronomers 
and alete Have mark the eekeſtl Bodice and Chemiſts the 

Metals. 

. Although it may be a matter of controverſy, which of the two firſt 

ing made uſe of theſe Characters; it is ho weveł certain that the Chemiſts have 

e well adapted them to the natures uf their Bodies, as will appear if W 
rightly conſider the thing. 

N Denotes wharever is actid; or eoroſive, a Vinegar, Fire, Go. as ir r. 
niſh'd with ſhafp ſpikes. 

© ſornething } 65 itnmurable-and moſt finple, as Gold, which 
contains nothing acrid, or exotic. | 

(half. gold; whoſe inſide tufned vutwirds, thike perfect Gold, 
1 any thing exorie or edrroſive. This the Alcherniſts obſerve | 
of Silver, 

v the inward part to be pure Gold; but the colour of Silver above, 
with a portion of acrid- and corroſive at the bottom. This the 
Adepts pronounce of Mercu 18 

— got hp part to be Gold; but that a conſiderable portion of 

de àcrid, and corroſive adheres to it; which, when AI- 
hive the reſt with all the properties of Gold. Thi alto the 
Adepes do affert. 

g—— that there is alſo Gold within, but that herd is likewike 4 non; 
derable part of corrofive actid 3 cho“ it amounts to but half the 
former Acrimony; che Character repteſenting but one half of chat 
_ this the Chemiſts pronounce, and the Phyſicians experience. 

ndeed the Adepts, almoſt do a man contend, chat live or philoſophi· 
cal Gold lies conceal'd in the body of Iron, and that therefore 
a metalline Medicine is not do be bugne for in Gold itſeif, but in 
this Metal. 

1 that the one half of Tin i is Silver, and the other a crude corroſive 
Acrimony : This almoſt any docimaſtic trial evinces : The Cu 
pel ſhews that ir has a fixity not unlike that of Silver, and likewiſe 
a 3 1 of crude Sulphur, which the Alchemiſts are well 
appris'd o 

. it is almoſt all corroſive, with ſome fimilitude of Silver. Th 
hint to the ſkilful is ſuffictient. 
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| 5 — che » wiv, the world, one in which all reſide. Gold, and a 
3 ious arſenical corroſiv e. Ates r 
The individual and proper characteriſtic. of Metals, is their very great weight 


veight, far exceeding that of all other bodies. | the prin- 
k catalogue of their ſpecific Gravities compar'd with that of Water. Cipal and 
WM. -, 19636. | certain 
| | & * | | mark of a 
8 14019. | | 9233 3 #*: 
a 11345. weight 
5 10535, 11087. WJ the beſt 
| $843. | | | E diſtin- 
| 7852 ö 8 | +4 ; 4" J Nauk be 
= * ; / ar P 
4 7321. 5 tween : - 
Granate 3 1 * one —2 
. mother 
Pump Water 1000. 


From Philoſoph. Tranſaf. No 169, pag. 926, and Ne 199, pag: 694. 

This is the beſt method of ern unknown den de fatisfy*d 
whether they contain any quantity of Metal. | 

And it often diſcovers what Metal it is, | | hy 
And how difficult a matter it is to augment the weight of a Body ſo, 
that by — the other Metals they may become Gold, ot other bo- 
dies become Metals. 1 FELL 
| Likewiſe what matter is next to Gold, fo as to be convertible into it, 
with reſpect to its weight. | 5 
And finally, that a certain demonſtration 1 be had from weight. 


©. 1. Is the moſt ponderous and denſe of all Bodies. 
3. The moſt fix'd in Air and in Fire. Inſomuch that Zj. thereof . 
kept in fuſion two months together in the Eye of a Glaſs- houſe 
— loſt not a ſingle Grain, whence it muſt be incor- 
ruptible. | | | 


4. It is the only Body which refifts the force of , and of h; not 
changing to Scoriæ with them, but when they are flux*d toge- 
ther ſinks to the bottom. From whence we find it to be the 
moſt unchangeable of all known bodies, it being perhaps out 
of the power of phyſical cauſes to alter it, and the moſt fa 
Alchemiſts do univerfally pronounce it a matter of leſs difficulty 
to make it, than to deſtroy it by Art. | | 
5. It is the moſt ductile of all Bodies. Artificers can diſtend under | . 
the hammer, a fingle grain of Gold between ſkms made of Ox- 
ts, to ſuch a degree that it ſhall form a Leaf, containing thirty 
ix ſquare Inches and an half, and twenty four ſquare Lines. 
Forty eight ounces of Silver form'd into a Cylinder, are gilt 
with one ounce of Gold; which then are drawn into Wire {6 | 
fmall that two yards thereof weigh but one Grain, and conſe- 
quently the Superficies contains no more than A of a Grain = 
Gold, 


22: 


PA R Ta: bh . 
Gold, yet this altho? it be obſerv'd with a Microſcope, ſhall nd where 
diſcover the leaſt Particle of the included Silver. Hence == of 


2 Grain of Gold may be render'd vifible to the naked Eye.' And 


the thickneſs of this viſible Foliage will be g: of an Inch. Dr. 
Talley. Phil. Tranſa#. No 194, p. 549. And in the Memoirs de 
PAcad. R. Sc. 1713. 10. it is made appear, that the thickneſs of the 
Gold, on a very fine ſilver Wire gilt, is no more than = of a 
Line. A ſingle drop of Ag. Reg. in which Gold has been diffolv'd, 
mix'd with a pint of reCtify*d Spirit of Wine gives the whole a me- 
talline taſte, and communicates to two Grains of a Solution of Tin 
mix'd up in a large quantity of Water, a dark purple Colour. One 
Hoffman an Artificer of Auſbourgb had ſo exquiſite a way of manag- 
ing Gold, that with one Grain thereof he could make a Wire five hun- 
dred feet long. Caſſius de Auro, pag. 77. 1 5 „ 
6. It is ſoft, ſcarcely elaſtic, but ſonorous. " 
7. It runs in the Fire when it is ignited ; and there is a ſort of it in Mada- 
gaſcar ſo very ſoft, as like Lead to be melted with a very gentle heat. 
acourt. Hiſt. Inſ. Madagaſ. Borrich. Ort. Ch. 49. | 5 
8. Nothing diſſolves it beſides Sea Salt, or Menſtruums compounded of it, 
for no other Salts do in the leaſt affect it: And as the Particles of 
Ag. Regia, or Spirit of Sea Salt, are never ſo far volatiliz'd as to float 
In Air, it cannot be ſubject to ruſt. | 
9. It readily unites with purified Mercury, though it comes not eaſily into 
ſuch union with that which is crude, even by the help of Fire. 
10. If it be diſſolv'd in A. Regia, and precipitated with Salt of Tartar, it 
acquires a fulminating Quality. 
» Gold never contracts ruſt, nor 1s it diminiſh'd by Exhalation : Nature 
gives it perfectly pure in Grains and Glebes, ſome of which have amounted 
to two pounds, and ſuch Gold is called Obryzum ; ſometimes it requires fu- 
ſion ; for *tis very ſeldom that a foſſile Glebe contains pure ©, without 
ſome admixture of other Metals, unleſs it be perfectly united, and then it 
holds Silver, but, it is very rare that any of the other Metals are found mix'd 
with it beſides C and 2. Moſt parts of the world afford it more or leſs ; 
it is found in a white Glebe with black Spots, and this is eſteemed the 
beſt ; *tis likewiſe black, red, or yellow. The Glebe that is dug up about 
Gold Mines is intermix'd with white, blue, red, and green Vitriol, as like- 
wiſe with 8 of Gold, as *tis called. | WD | 
It is ſeparated from its Ore, 1. By a reverberatory Fire, which ſends off 
the volatile part of it. 2. By Coction in Water, whereby the ſaline and 
progeny parts are ſeparated. 3. By Trituration with Mercury, if the 
Maſs be not pinguious. 4. By Trituration with $4 and the Calx of Vitriol, 
if it be more pinguious than ordinary, the Matter thus triturated being af- 
terwards boiled in Water. 5. By Ag. Regia. 6. By ſuch Salts as fix the 


rapacious volatile Fat or Salt, with which the Gold would fly off with con- 
| ſiderable 


gs * 

: £4 
Fs 
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giderable loſs in the Fire: 5. By waſhing with Water; which method is 


chiefly us'd in what we call Gold. duſt. | | 
On theſe matters ſee Lazarus Erker, the Lord Bacon, and the Philoſopbi- 
cal Tranſations. 5 | | 11 


© x. Is the heavieſt of all Bodies, except Gold. | « Proper 
2. It is the moſt ſimple of all Bodies, even more ſimple than pure Marke of 


Sold, when tis thoroughly cleans'd. | 
3. It is totally volatile in the Fire, with- a degree of heat not much ex- 
ceeding that which is requiſite to make Water boil, it ariſing in the 

' likeneſs of Smoke. WIL TRUE 45 | 
4. *Tis no ways diſtendible under the hammer, but is ſeparable into 
_ -+.- exceeding minute parts by a very ſmall Force; and the more fo, the 
purer it is. It is not reducible to a folid Maſs by any known degree 
of Cold; may it not therefore be fluid Gold? | 
5. It adheres to Gold more eaſily than to any other Metal; alſo to Lead, 
Silver and Tin, but with ſome Difficulty to Copper, and hardly at all: 


to Iron. Do not then Metals unite ſo eaſily with Mereury, the 
baſis of them all, by a certain affinity in their natures, and the more 

_ readily as the Metal partakes of a larger 3 of Mercury, and a 
4 


leſs of any exotic Matter? It ſeems probable that it is ſo. 


6. It diſſolves in Ag. Fortis, and in Ag. 
From whence it appears how dif 
ſince it muſt firſt of all acquire the ſame weight, fixity and ductility: And 
yet Mercury is very much of the nature of Gold, 7 
The greateſt part of it comes from 7dria, where it grows, 1. In an Ore 
as hard as Stone and of the Colour of Crocus Metallorum. 2. In a ſoft 
Mould, which yields fluid Mercury. 3. In globular Stones. 4. In Cin- 
nabar. | 
It is ſeparated from its Ore by Diftillation, Cribration, or Lotion with 
Water. That which is found ſpontaneouſly fluid, without the help of Fire, 
is called Virgin Mercury. — 15 Rare 858 
h. 1. Is the next heavy Body after Mercury. | 

2. It appears from all kinds of tryal to be very ſimple. 

3. It fumes in the Fire, and after it has been a good while in fuſion 

ſſes through moſt ſorts of Veſſels: it is not fix'd. 


4. It is the ſofteſt of all Metals, void of all Elaſticity, not ſonorous, but 


very ductile. | | | 

5. It melts the eaſieſt of all Metals, except Tin, and that with a very 
moderate heat; it throws up a Calx long before it ignites, ſoon after 
which it turns to Glaſs, which Glaſs, when in faſion, no Veſſel is 


able to contain. All lighter Bodies thrown into it inſtantly riſe to 
the Surface. It vitrifies with impure Metals, carrying them along 


with itſelf from the concave ſurface of the Teſt, leaving only 


© and d pure from any heterogene Mixture: The reſt it either 


diſlipates in Fume, or carries with itſelf through the pores- of the 


Teſt: 


Mercury. 


. A 
cult it is to tranſmute & into O; 


9 * — 
1 
: 
* 
8 


\ 


| b ART fl. 
Teſt: it quickly reſumes e Soi cr ase, though at 


as Tin. 
| 8 in Ag. Fortis, bat nat in 4g, Rias and ic agenda Fwee : 
t : | 
It is common in a © nurgber- of Mines ahroughour ez "is found 
in large quantities, an * there is a conſtant conſumption of Although i it 


beſo I. a Metal, yet is it of a wanderful-natuae, and of uſe: - 
Thy rei cal it che Origin and, Father, 00:08, 00006; eee 
of other Meta | 


7. Its Ore is ponderous, ſparkling and of a lead colour yieldiog one half 
Metal; ſometimes it is white, red and „ bur then it is not fo 
rich; it often holds ſome portion of Silver; on which ſcore. many 

ſons, for want of due caution, are impos d upon. — 3177 


Marks of c 1. Is the next in weight. 


Silver. 


2. It is likewiſe ſimple, not diſcovering any dillimularicy of Pars, by 


| any artifice in common 

3. It remains ſo fix d in the Fire as to laſe hardly any thing, provided it 
be pure. It is ſaid to have undergone a two months fuſion in che Eye 
r en loſing but 45 of in wagten, and chen perhaps it was 
not periectiy- pure. 
4. Tü mallea e, and capable e of being dran into excreding fine 
* 

F. 1 melts as ſoon. as it ignites. 


| 3 Fortis alone. e en 


t s refin'd by Load, and is not deb f by it. 
8, With Antimony it turns to — becomes volatile. | 
*Tis found in a great many in various ſorts of Ores, and always 
holds a ſmall quantity of Geld l Its Ore frequently participates of à car- 


roſive, bituminous Sulphur, which tenders'the Silver volatile and diſſipates 
it, or elſe turns it into Glaſs with great loſs. This Sulphur cannot be ſub- 
dued either with Salts, or Lead, and is deſtroy'd by Mercury alone, whigh 


they throw in upon the Ore whilt under Calanation, rubbing them gage- 
ther a conſiderable while, Thus is the Mercury united with the Silver, and 


is afterwards ſeparated from it by Diſtillation, Tren/a@. Abridg. 589, 


590, 591. 1 


Marks of N 1. Iss weight is next to that of Silver, 


Copper. 


2. It is ſimple, but leſs ſo than the former ones. 

1 1 fix'd in the Fire, yet does it emit Fumes, and is: in part 
volat | 

4. It is diſtendible under the hammer, and may be drawn into fine Wire. 
It is very elaſtic and ſonorous. 

5. It ignites ſome time before it melts. It is brought to fuſion with the 
moſt diffientty.of any Metal, except Iren, it raiſes a wonderful con- 
fit with Water, when it is in fuſien, the leaſt drop which lights 
_ it in chat circumſtance bringing terrible danger with at. 


6. Any 


Ao GG fb 8 2 


8 


— 
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e nd than md iscichet green or blue; 
but upon the ſudden removal of the diſſolvent, ĩt hetomes of a:foul hue, 
and Joſes its former beauty. In Air and in Water i ane Verdi 
reaſe, which is a congeries of very ſmall Cryſtals. 
nf readily] changes to Serie, : and' vitrifies with und 8, ring 
Teſt in fumes, or ſinking thro? jie-# =: . 21 Siche- 
ile every where abaund wht — it. It adheres ſirangly 0 its long, Ore, 
inſomuch that it often. W fourteen fuſionb to make it pure. Silver 
often goes along with it in the black, or diluted blue Ore, though it ſeldom 
is found if the Ore be yellow, greem or brown. Vitriols, green, = red, 
and white, as alſo beautiful green and blue Stones are frequently found 
among its Veins. In a wards: NINE nm rn meet 
9 a * 0 2 ft 1 * 
1. Is likewiſe Nat — its ponderoſity.. ie 17780 wy: 2] 2 
Tp It is not ſo ſimple as the former ones, for it affords undeniable matks * 
of a crude adherent Sulphut, and of a matter ſo combuſtible in its 
Tg nature, as ſometimes to indle into real flamme. 
58. It is fixt in the fire, altho?. it fumes and ſends off Jgnited ſparkles, and 
cn continually loſes of its ſubſtance. +; '7 +. 
DG It is diſtendible under the hammer, and. may be drawn: into Wire, al. 
though not very fine, without ſplitting; on breaking It is hard and 
onorous. O {lol & 
5. It ignites a long time before it melts. A voheinentc fire is ; neceſſiry 


o put it in fuſion, which ſtats it is brought to with more difficulty 


= 


than any other Metal. It well enough endures the contact of cold 


Vr when i ignited. 9 

6. It is 8 filed by all Salts, and chen changes to a areddiſh bur; ; 
it quickly deſtroys its ſolvents, and turns:to Scarves hence tis a Kenn 
matter to preſerve it from ruſt. 

os 'Tis ſoon. deſtroy'd among all; ache Mens z andy with hy -or & it pre- 


F. turns to Scoriæ. 


Ir is ality Altguithe in the follile. 
hement heat to disjoin it from the 
vious roaſting 


1 1. Is the 1. Inch of all; Nac 


51 


ties 
on. 


Character 


2. It is fr leſs ſimple than th U — * 965 "letviiog up W Tin. 


ic fames with the leaſt heat, which are _ ſeparable: CERT: _ 
are in a manner combuſtibſeQ. | 
| 1 1 


3. Hen ce 
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— the Gee a'far. of time chan tie Hall . JARS 

4. Ir is ſoft, flexible, diſtendible· under the hammer, and may be drawn 
into wire; ee ſo eafily as the others”. Tris dad 
rous, or elaſtic. 

g. It melts in tho fire — — of che ee u great i while 

before it ignites, and with 2 heat not much greater chan that a dilling 

Water; — — y conſolidates again by cold. 

6. When it is andi united — is irs proper — Sulphur, ir is 
diſſoluble in 4. Regia only. When it 1s purified from its Sulphur by 
calcination, even "vinegar will 1 it; nor does it need any large 


1 of the: ſol ent. 

7. the force of R and Gio "ths teſt; and echt ſari 
_— _ them z indeed not at all, without the help of 2. 4 | 
It reſembles Silver in many of its = of E 

105 Ore is very ponderous, although it be light im mY Ade tis 
found in a Glebe of a browniſh yellow, but the richeſt is blackiſh; ſmooth 
and —_ Again, Are — — is alſo a = of it _ 
looks a, porous, tone: is prepa! roaſting, 
ſtamping and waſhing ; after fwd. pe eee the Scorie 
by: fuſion. Great Brita abounds with the beſt ſort of it: Bochart will have 
it that the Iſland took its name from Barat Anac, which in the e 
guage, ſignifies a field of Tin. 

This true hiſtory of Metals ſhews,' 

Founda- 1. That Metals. do abſolutely differ from all other vaturaf or r artificial 

tion of bodies which we are hitherto acquainted with : the lighteſt” of them being 

tranſmut- above twice as heavy as the moſt ponderous body that is not a Metal. 

58 2. That therefore they are entifely miſtaken, who thin by any ſort of 

to bring Metals out of any ſubſtance that is not metalſine: the neceſſary 

condenſation i is that point which of all others is the moſt-difficult'to arrive 
at fince the weight is the very index of the corporeal maſs, and needs ſome- 
thing like a creating power to produce it. 

3. That the affinity which ſubſiſts between the intimate ſubſtances of the 
ſeveral Metals, is not more plainly evinc'd dy any one mark, than by the 
ſimularity of their weights. 

4. Nothing therefore is more like Gold than Mercury with regard to 
the quantity of matter in each: The other principle whi gives to each its 
particular form, I don't here examine into; it appears however to be of quite 
another nature than that of weight. 

5. That the other properties of Metals, as fixity, colour, malleability and 
1 may be in 1 eaſily produced and altered. 

6. That therefore Gold conſiſts of a — like that of Mercury, very 
pure and * which is fixt by another principle, perfectly pure, ſimple, 
and ſubtile, diffuſed through its minuteſt parts; ſtrictly uniting, them one 


with another, and itſelf with them. 

7- That the other Metals conſiſt of the ſame principles, but with a mix- 

zure of ſome other lighter matter, which is various in different Metals, called 
Ea 
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Firth ; that they are therefore compounded of a threefold matter; and 


* 


ſome of a crude Sulphur alſo comes in. | 
8. That therefore they are reſpectively reſolvable into their particular na- 
tural and numerical Elements. „ | 
9. That this may be done by &, a reſuſcitating ſalt, or fire, in different 
Metals by another way. 1 | 
10. That therefore it is an erroneous notion that Metals are eaſily conver- 
tible into one another, further than r the mercurial part of them ; 
their ancient form being firſt quite deftroyed. Whence it is impoſſible, 
that more gold can be produced out of another Metal by tranſmutation, than 
holds proportion to the Mercury tack in il... 5 
11. Nor does it, Bona fide, appear that any Metals different from the ſix, 
before mentioned, were ever artificially produced, Although Helmont round- 
ly aſſerts the thing of Mercury fixt by the Alkabeft. | 
12, A perſon therefore, who tightly comprehends all that we have here 
laid down concerning Metals, will not eaſily be deceived by the promiſes or 
boaſts of pretenders: ſince no one of them all is able to produce the weight 
of Gold, or the fixity of Gold and Silver in the fire. Theſe. diſtinguiſhing 
marks will ever ſecure him againſt tricks, 22 reaſonings, and ſpurious 
artificial Metals: without taking notice that ſuch are generally deficient in 
int of malleability. | 5 1 | 
13. That the fix Metals, when under the ſtate of fuſion in clean veſſels, 
do all appear alike, and in ray reſpec reſemble Mercury, whether it be in 
ſimilitude of colour, — pheroidal ſurface, attraction of parts, manner 
of running, or mobility. Hence perhaps & may be a Metal in fuſion by a 
very ſmal * of fire. . One that may be put in fuſion by a ſome- 
what greater degree of fire, and if the air were hot enough to produce this 
effect then would be &, but fuming and throwing up. a ſpume. So alſo 
h would be 2 with a degree of heat a little more encreaſed, but ſpuming, 
and eſcaping through the veſſels. C and © with a far more exalted degree 
of fire would be fluent, immutable. 8. 2 tod would be & requiring a till 
more intenſe heat to. make it fluent, yet would it be mutable. And laſtly 
& would be becoming fluid with the greateſt difficulty, but mutable. 
Qf Salts. 
After Metals come Salts, called. concreted juices. They are extremely 
ſimple, and enter into the compoſitions of Semi-metals, and vther Foſſils. 
Salt is a Foſſil diſſoluble by fire and water, ſo ſimple that every one of its Definitian 
parts are perfectly of the ſame nature with the whole, and impreſſing taſte of Salt. 
on the tongue, _ | | | | | | 
Natural Salts are, Sea Salt, Sa! Gemmæ or foſſile Salt, Spring Salt, Nitre, Species. 
Borax, native Sal-Ammoniac, Allum, vague mineral Acid. | 
Foffile Salt, whoſe more pure part is called Sal Gemmæ, is found in full Foſule 
PER on in Mines all the world over, in vaſt quantities, and commonly lies St. 
very ce p. | | 


E 2 25 Spring 


28 
Spring 
Salt. 


Sea Salt. 


Nitre. 


Borax. 


Foſſile Sal- 
Ammo- 
niac. 


8 ring Sale is found frequently diſſolved in water; hen purified and ery- 
ſtal ized 1t is very like Sea Salt. 175 I mining nern man WET. 21 1671 Aci 
a procured from Sea Water, by evaporation, purification, and 
allization. e ; | ; 


; 341 ©. nao Iefttora gh bona Te 
Theſe three kinds of Salts, tho? eo different origin, yet are of the 


F 


= 


ſame nature, and are diſſolved in the ſame quantity of water, that is 34 times 
their own weight; they run per deliguium in air; they form very near the ſame 
kinds of cryſtals; which according to the time taken up in the cryſtallization, 
are cubes, paralleopipeds, or pyramids; being added to Ag. Fortis they diſſolve 
Gold; in Actilatton by fire they become acid ſpirits of the ſame nature; when 
diſſolved in a moiſt air they depoſit a conſiderable W e of N 
become a pinguious, acrid, auſtere liquor; they crackle in the fire, which i 
it be intenſe, melts them: they remain fixt a conſiderable while therein, 
provided they are pure, undergoing no alteration, nor ſeparating any ſpirits, 
and but a very little water; they contain no alkali, nor are they capable of 
change by putrefaction. atlas Sans” Hom 17 ˙ obiekt ivr 
Modern Nitre, or Salt-petre, forming octagonal cryſtalline priſms, is a 
ſemi - foſſil obtained from a nitrous acrid earth, being fuſible in a moderate 
fire; it evaporates little or no water, and is ſufficiently fixt; it deflagrates, 
jars in fuſion, with all inflammable ſubſtances. It diſfolves in 6+ its weight 
Ot water. | ; | PM AT las, THEE e 
This nitrous quality is communicated to earths: and rocks by the excre- 
ments of animals, or their putrified carcaſſes, . ſuch eſpecially as take in no 
Sea Salt with their food, of which birds are far the more numerous ſpecies. It 
is prepared by the addition of unelixiviated aſhes of vegetables, and quick 
lime, after which it is diluted with a large quantity of water, filtred throug 
ſand, and cryſtallized. CN A ent Cn 
VNitre is generated from a pinguious and alkaline earth, and the air, Hofm. 
7 ] m fo mnt 8s an” Treats 
The third is Borax, or Cryſocolla. It is a; variouſly figured Foſſil; it re- 
quires a large quantity of water, even above twenty times its own weight, 
to diſſolve it, together with a conſiderable degree of heat; its taſte is bitter- 
iſh, inclining to ſweet at laſt ; it eafily fluxes with fire, ſwelling up in ſpume, 
and letting go a large quantity of water, the reſidue ſubſiding in the form 
of a beautiful glaſs; it exceedingly promotes the flux of bodies it is mixt 
with, on which account it is an excellent inſtrument in ſoddering Metals, 
eſpecially Gold. Jy > „ 
The next is Sal-Ammoniac, or Sal Arenarius, which is generated in the 
hotteſt and drieſt parts of Africa. This is the Sal Cyrenaicus of the Ancients ; 
a great deal of it is found in the neighbourhood of the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Pliny has deſctibed the beſt ſort, which ſeems not unlike the mo- 
dern Sal-Ammoniac. . The like is frequently met with near burning moun- 


- tains in diverſe parts of the world, but that of Veſuvſus is the molt in eſteem, 


The facti- 
tious mo- 
dern ſort. 


even at this day. 
I have claſſed it among Foſſils, though that which is brought us from 


Egypt. is thought to be an animal production. It is a queſtion, whether every 
ſort of it be not made from ſoot ? 8 


* 
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The fifth ſort of foſſile Salts is a vague, acid, volatile liquid, lentifull 2 


abounding in every Mine. Tis 3 that "this, united with foſſile oil, 
Pretroleum, oil of earth, and the like ſubſtances, conſtitutes the various kinds 
of native, foſſile, pellucid! quick ſulphurs both fluid and ſolid; as alſo with 
ſemi-metals, ſuch as cinnabar and antimony, 'and'bther foſſils, and! with me- 
rals the ſeyeral ſorts CE vi vitriol ; and with calceous earths the ſeveral varie 
of allum. From the pyrites, which is the Mazrix of vitriol, calcined in a 
quick fire, it produces common ſulphur.” 
Is not this very much of the ſame nature with that acid which kindled 
ſulphur diffuſes from its blue flame, fo ſuffocating and noxious to all animals? 

An analytical inquiry ſeems to indicate it. 

On which ſcore it may be perhaps juſtly regarded as A kind of male Salt, 

that impugnates female Salts and Earths. 


. # 4 » 
13 Ti if, 
. 


The ſixth is Allum, which i isa real F oſſil, and bent Cote ined mon «rothy Allum. - 


ſtone which lies dee <p in the earth, is hard and fiffile, ' replete 'with bitu- 
men and ſulphur, and eaſily calcined 3 or from a bituminous earth, which is 
combuſtible, and fends forth a noxious ſulphureous flame. If this matter be 
expoſed for a month in the open air, it becomes a powder, and i is then fit 
for making Allum, which it was not before. 

2 the rocky ſubſtance be employed for the urpoſe, then it muſt be firſt 

ſed to the air, and afterwards calcined, from whoſe flame it is evident 
— it holds a deal of Sulphur. 
| PC undergone ſuch a preparation in the air, or both in the air and 
fire, if the rocky ſort, it is then diſſolved in water, and precipitated by the 
addition of a fixt or volatile alkali, which occaſions an ekerv rveſcence: thus a 
predominating acid being mixt with the alkali, a new Salt ariſes partaking of 
the air, the alkali, and the foſſil. 

After the precipitated matter is ſeparated from its Lixivium, it is diffolved 
in boiling water, which' is evaporated to inſpiſſation, and the remainder being 
| ſuffered to ſettle in a tub, ſhoots into red or white cryſtals of an octagonal 
ſhape, and of a ſweetiſh auſtere taſte, which are hardly liquefiable in es 
and require fourteen times their weight of water to diſſolve them. 

The acid liquor of Allum ſeparated by the force of fire is almoſt in every 
reſpect like Ol. ſulpburis per campanam. 


After the ſeparation of which acid, there remains an abundant fex orlight TH 


ſubtile earth, which very much reſembles bole. 

If it be calcined in a triple quantity with the coat of any inflammable 
matter, it is then Mr. Homberg 's Phoſphorss, whence it ſeems to poſſeſs a my 
ſingular quality of exciting fire upon the admiſſion of air. 


n the formation of foſſile Salts, nature ſeems ro have made uſe of a three- Princi _ 


fold acid; namely, ſpirit of Salt, and ſpirit of Nitre both in a copious rs Sal. 


tity, and ſpirit 0 f Sulphur in a e 5 AS likewiſe water, and earth. 
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Sulphur. 


Sulphur- 


vive. 


Vulgar. 


Orpiment. 
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0 Sulphur. 
Splphurs c y wake: up p te third cl of Foſs: fog 188 h matters, 
o coming un — the EN” 6 SY 
Sulphur is a foffile 5 which when cold is hard, ang ably rexlpced 
powder by dance bas Of alves like wax with a moderate heat; cap 
pl of being orally fat y fire without alteration in a cloſe veſſel; 
melting in the fire upon — admiſſion of air, and totally conſuming with 
a blue flame, and a 3 vapour which kills animals. 
This is got out of the earth in ſmall quantities; 
yellow 4 amber, or a red like a ruby, which is called golden Sulphur; or 


an opaque vent e or variegated. and then 5 is called Sulphur- 
Vive, or nich is 10 2 1 8 
That which is ſold all over, is artificially produced from the py= 


though! it could * y be diſtinguiſhed in it before; for its Matrix 


res, © action of fire 8 like Sulphur, but an acid liquor like the 


acid of vitriol. | 
ou e to art, it then by the action of che fire 
ST phur. 
ye And ſuch real Sulphur is produced from it by the continual ſtreſs of 


violent fire, till it ſoftens, calcines, and cleaves aſunder. 


When the Sulotwr ſo, prepared reſides in the Matrix the whole is put in 
fuſion, and oy inclining 3 the Sulphur runs off into receivers 
placed beneath for that p 

Now the Matrix of Sulpt ur 2 Views! has one and the ſame vein, 

Hence it may be ny compoun 0 5 + a of Ws Alum, or 
Sulphur per Compan. and an — e ſubſtance, properly united. 

So that the name which Artiſts have given it of the reſin of the earth, is 
not an improper one. 

After it has been purified by ſeveral fuſions from the foulneſs which floats 
on the ſurface, or, ſinks to the bottom, and is caſt into cylindrical wooden 
moulds, it becomes the common Sulphur of the ſhops, the beſt being of a 
bright lemon colour. 

Drpi iment has many things in common with Sulphur : it is friable, fuſi- 
ble, = eaſily inflammable, in which circumſtance it emits. a ſulphureous 
ſtench, but no volatile acid; it is inactive and harmleſs, being not of that 
deadly conſe r to animals as is commonly reported: it grows e 0 fd 
fuſion, and then it yields a volatile ſubſtance of an emetic quality. fly 
called yellow 23 

This native Orpiment by fuſion in a cloſe Veſſel, becomes a brittle Maſs, 
eaſily pulverable, of the colour of Vermilion; pretty free from acidity, or 
any poiſonous quality; and yet both the Ancients and Moderns have given 
it the names of Realgar, red * and Sandaracha; and by ſuch a confu- 
ſion of terms, laid the foundation of choſe errors that have crept into the 


Art concerning 5 
2 : . "The 


being of a tranſparent 8 


The Theory of the A at. 3i 


re mot polſdbous Arterie i 4 white, cryſtalline, ponderus, tritura- Bert 


1 


ble body of fate vention, having not been known above cwo hundred gte Ar- 


years, and is an artificial production. Whilſt Cobalt is putting in fuſion, 
being thixe with a fixt Alkali, and powder'd' flints for the making of Smalt, 
flowers ariſe, which is the crude, White Arſenic; this is flux*d with a vehe- 
ment fire in a cloſe veſſel, and ſo becomes the white Arſenic of the ſhops. 
See Kunkel de Arte Vitrurid, where you will find a delineation of the Fur“ 


If the get Flowers of Cobalt be flux d with a tenth part of common Modera' 
Sulphur, the yellow poiſonous Arſenic will be produ&d, which ought ro be 17,07 
carefully diſtinguiſd from Orpiment ; for it kills paſt, remed 7. ; 


When the like Flowers of Cobalt are flux'd with a fifth of common Sul- Modern 


. 11 
: 


phur, it is the modern red poiſonous' Arſenic, which, for the foregoing nid Are 


reaſons, ſhould alſo be well diſtinguiſh'd from the. Arſenic of the Ancients. 

It N then that the modern Arſenic has little of Sulphur; but con- 
tains ſomething very ſingular and 2 in its nature, which the Ancients 
were unacquainted wich, of moſt deadly effect to all kinds of animals, and 
not eaſily referable to any ſort of known Badies, ſeemingly however approaching 
rather to Sulphurs than to any others; on which ſcore I have clap'd it among 
them. See Hofm. OB. Phy. Chem. throughout. EE 

Thoſe pinguious liquors that iſſue out of the earth are wy much of * ug 

the nature of Sulphurs, ſince it is of them that they chiefly conſiſt. Petro- Sulphur: 
leum, whoſe name befpeaks what it is, is of this ſort. It is expreſſed from Petro- 
Bitumen in fuſion; trickles out of Rocks, and is very thin, light liquid, of leum. 
an offenſive ſmell; it is totally inflammable, and is frequently found floating 
on the ſurface of Springs; it reſembles a diſtill'd Oil in ſo many particulars, 
that many will have it to be thrown up by ſubterraneous fire. This is often 
called Bitumen, tho” it differs from it in colour, ſmell, and tranſparency. 


Naptha is really very like Petroleum, but more dilute, thin and white ; Naptha. 


tis exceedingly inflammable, burning a conſiderable while, and ſcarce capa- 

ble of being extinguiſh'd ; it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtile part or Flos 

of Bitumen. | : 
Bitumen in Latin, and Aſpbaltum in Greek, is thicker than Naptha and Pe- Bitumen. 

troleum ; very clammy, yet apt enough to run, It is commonly found on 

the ſurface of Water in its natural ſtate, and it burns with great vio- 

lence. | y 

Pix Judaica or Bitumen Judaicum is the ſame ſubſtance, which dried and Te 

hardened either by Fire, or the heat of the Sun, or Time, becomes dry 

and harder than Pitch, being ſhining and heavy. In this ſtate it is fuſible 


by the heat of the Fire, and will mix with any oleous ſubſtance. : 

' Piſaſphaltum in the meaning of the. word ſignifies ſomething between Piſaſphal- 
Pitch and Bitumen; it is black, earthy, and of an unpleaſant ſcent; and 
ſeems to differ only in degree from the former. It may be perhaps a natu- 

ral or artificial conception of various fatty ſubſtances, with a native Bi- 

dumen. . | 


The 


— 
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Gegates. The eee wromght 
black, hard, earthy, fit to be cut, 

mining, ſeems to form the Lapis Gagates, Thracius Nicandri, or Jett, 

Lithan- But when the pinguious parts of Bitumen chance. to be mix d up and 
bar. = 'concreted with ſtony Glebes, or elſe. probably with metalline Scorig, and 

enn oz a3 Ae laminated, black, -pinguious, cleavable and inflam- 


: * 


mable ſubſtance, it ſeems to produce, the Lithanthrax, . or foſſile Coal, 


up to ſuch perfection as to become intenſely 


- which therefore I include in this claſs. 45 HW 
Amber. Amber, Carabe, Succinum, Elefirum comes into this lift, and ſeems to be 
of the tribe of Sulphurs, as it burns and flows in the Fire. It conſiſts of 


: 


Fs. Gy 
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An acid liquid Salt, and alſo of one that concretes it into Glebes, and BY 


it a a ſolid form. Moreoyer, it participates of an Oil very like Petroleum. 

I This is white, grey, 1 el en black and As . 0040 

Oil of Oil of Earth of the Indies, as de cribed by Neubovius, we ſeldom ſee 

Earth. any thing of it, it being kept up for the uſe of the petty Princes of Ala. 

I know not for certain whether it be a ſpecies of Petroleum or Napthg. 

That which comes to us under this name from India, in the way of mer- 

chandiſe, is the Oil of the Cocoa-Nutt mix?d'up with medicated Earchs, as 

I was inform'd by à perſon well ſkilled in ſuch matters, and; ſo ſhould. be 

rank'd among * Oils, Quere, Whether the Barbadian Oil be not 
j ̃ ͥPJ ——LU—TPx ̃ ̃ ͤ on 
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Stone, A Stone is a hard Foſſil, not ductile, but frangible, fix'd in the Fire, and 
ſcarce fuſible by any degree of heat, or diſſoluble in Water. 

Which marks evidently diſtinguiſh it from Metal, Salt and Sulphur, _ 
They may conveniently be divided into pellucid, ſemi-pellucid and 


. Opaque. 1 | | V 
Gemm. N e Stones may properly enough be called Gemms, as the name of 
e Genus. EP | | 5 


They ſeem to be neareſt the nature of Glaſs; though they exceed it in 
hardneſs, ſolidity, ſimplicity, and difficulty of fuſion - Fire; *tis not im- 
probably a very delicate and intimate commixture of the moſt perfect Salt 
and Earth, as ſaline Aſhes fixt in the fire makes Glaſs. _ e 

A tranſparent Gemm, without the leaſt teint or colour, bears a very ſtrict 
ſimilitude of Glaſs. | | | „„ 

The white, clean, pure rr. will melt Glaſs, and ſcarcely run in 
the Fire, bearing a near reſemblance to Glafs, and form'd by a certain 
Juxta-poſition and concourſe of Radij and Strata, ſeems to claim the firſt 
place in this Claſs. | To EEE 

Ihe true Diamond, is the moſt pure, hard, folid, clear, refulgent, I 
precious of Gemms, and probaby comes the neareſt to a perfect Cryftal 
exceeding all other bodies in its particular manner of teaching light; and 
enduring the utmoſt force of Fire for any length of time without harm. 

|; 2 * node: | $ 

Baſtard- 


cut, poliſti d, of an unpleaſant ſmell, and 
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The Theory of the Ax. 
Baſtard-Diamonds of the beſt ſort come very near the Diamond, but are 
ſofter, leſs ſolid, and leſs pellucid. mn HER 
The white Saphire is much of a nature with. the. Diamond ; as likewiſe 
the oriental Amethiſt, whether made colourleſs by Nature or Art. 
The Topaz alſo and Chryſolite, when deprived of their colours, have the 


reſemblance of the Diamond. | 


The true Afroites, which in the ſun-ſhine throws out a briſk light radiating 
from one certain point, belongs to the claſs of Pellucids. | 
The value of theſe conſiſts in their degrees of hardneſs, ſolidity, and pel- 


lucidneſs. 


Gems that beſides being pellucid, are tinged with ſome beautiful colour, ſeem 


to have been formed of the ſame kind of matter with the former, but to have 


received their teint from ſome metall ine or other fixt foſſile admixture at the 
time of their formation; this appears probable from a ſimilitude of colours, 


as well as from the compoſition of artificial Gems. The moſt noted of them 


are | 
The Amethiſt, the Berill, the Carbuncle, the Chryſolite, the Granate, 
the Hyacinth, the Opal, the Ruby, the Saphire, the Emerald, and the 
= Nor ſhould the coloured ſtal be excluded from this tribe. 
he 


value of theſe conſiſts in their extraordinary hardneſs, ſolidity, purity, 


and beauty of teint. 
There is a ſort between opaque Stones and Gems, which may properly 


enough be named ſemi-opaque, and they ſeem to be of a more compound 


Nature than thoſe I have mentioned ; the chief of theſe are, 

The Agate, Sand, one ſort of the Aſtroites, the Armenius verus, the Toad- 
ſtone, the Cornelian, the Chalcedony, the Heliotrope, or true oriental Jaſ- 
per, the Jaſper, the true Lapis Lazuli, the Lapis Nepbriticus, the Leucopthal- 
mus, the Malachites, the Onyx, the Sardius, the Sardonyx, the Selenitis, and 
the Turcois. | | | | I 

Theſe are eſteemed according to their ſolidity, hardneſs, tranſparency, 
and beauty of colour, | 

The opaque ſort are the Ætites, Alabaſter, Amianthus, Belemnites, Gypſum, 
Haematites, Faſpis, Lapis Judaicus, Lapis Lydius or Touch-ſtone, Magnet, 
white, grey, yellow, brown, black, porphyrian, red, and green Marble, 
the Ophites, Oſteocolla, Pumice, Lime-ſtone, Whet-ſtone, Mill-ſtone, 
Flint, Specularis, Emeril, Talk, and Tripoli. 

Theſe laſt are very various in their natures, ſome of them will ſoon run 
to glaſs, and others remain a fixt calx in the moſt intenſe fire. 

Foſſile and native Earths, are generally of a pinguious texture, inſomuch 
that with water they may be made into a kind of paſte, being uſually call'd 
Boles, but they are not diſſolvable either by water or fire. Of theſe are 
Argill, Axungia Terre or Lune, Cimolia, Fuller's-earth, white Armenian, 
Chian, Etrerian, Lemnian, yellow Maltan, red ruddle, Samian and Seli- 
nuſian Boles, all the Terre Sigillatæ, and the Tocavienſis. 

Some are of a more marcid nature, as white Chalk, Marle and Ochre. 


F Of 


Earths. 


33 


Vitriol. 


three Species following. 


PART I. 


Of Semi-Metals, © : 1 
The Articles of the ſeventh Claſs, are ſuch bodies as contain real or known 
Metals in them, or ſubſtances of ſo near akin to Metals, that they be in a 


manner taken for them, and are even rankt among them by Writers of good 
repute. Theſe, eſpecially the more ſimple: of them, are reducible to the 


% 


4 * — 
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1. Semi-Metals, conſiſting of a real Metal, and an additional Salt. 
Theſe are called Atramentum Sutorium, Calcanth, and Vitriol. 171 

They are divided into two ſorts; one that is from Iron, of a greeniſh co- 

lour; another from Copper which is generally of a pleaſing blue. It ſcarce 


| 9 that any of the other Metals undergo a diſſolution in Mines; and 
U 
d 


$ becaule their proper ſolvents, acid Spirits of Nitre, or Spirit of Sea Salt, 
do not occur there; ſo that the diſſolved or concreted Juices of Gold, Silver, 
Mercury, Lead and Tin, are very rarely or not at all to be met with. 

Yet tis paſt diſpute that the meralline part of Lead may be diſſolved by 
a gentle acid, 2 it be afterwards with difficulty brought to cryſtallize, 
asChemiſtry will eaſily evince ; for it is apt preſently to turn to Ceruſs upon 
the 8 of the acid, and the ſame holds good of Tin. 33 

Every vitriolic Foſſil therefore that we have hitherto any knowledge of, is 
either from Iron or Copper. | 

Yet *tis not impoſſible, that the ſmaller parts or duſt of other Metals may 
mix with Vitriol in its ſtate of ſolution, and ſo be concreted with it; but 
that the other Metals may be equally diſſolved by the fame ſolvent, and inti- 
mately united with them, does not appear. Spirit or Oil of Vitriol ſeparated by 
a violent fire, is a ſolvent both of Iron and Copper: and the like liquid may 


be artificially obtained from Allum, or from the fumes of kindled Sulphur. 


Moreover Vitriols and Sulphur are form'd,  increas'd, and brought for- 
ward in the ſame Matrix. The Pyrites is taken out of the Earth, expos'd 
to the Air, freed from its copious Sulphur, bruiſed ſmall, diſſolv'd in Water, 
and ſuffer*d to cryſtallize about wooden Sticks. 

Vitriol may be alſo obtained directly from the Mify of the Ancients, by 
a bare wore: | Solution and Cryſtallization. 

Whence Vitriol is of fave forts. 1. The green, which is from Iron and 
Spirit of Sulphur alone, being celebrated for its medicinal qualities, and for 
making the beſt Ink. 2. That inclining to a blew, which conſiſts chiefly 
of Iron, with a ſmaller portion of Copper diſſolv'd by Spirit of Sulphur. 
If this fort be diſſolv'd in Water, and iron plates are ſteep'd therein, it 
tinges them of a copper Colour, which ſhews that it has ſome admixture of 
Copper. 3. White Vitriol, which ſeems to differ but little from the true 
green, and 1s owing perhaps to an increas'd degree of Heat, which plainly 
appears in the factitidus Sort; it is the ſame with the green in all other re- 
ſpecs. 4. Chalcites, the true Calcanthum, or red Vitriol, is alſo much the 
ſame with the green, and is reſolvable into the very ſame principles ; it holds 
perhaps a ſmall portion of Copper, but its compoſition ſeems chiefly 4 be 

2 ron 
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The Theory of be AR r. 
om and the Acid: of Sulphur. g. Cyprian or Hungarian Vitriol which is 
« y blew, and is entirely from Copper, and che ſame acid liquor of 

ulphur. The Sory which is exceeding ſharp, hard, coarſe, pinguious and 
— ſeems to be a concreted juice of Vitriol, of a cineritious or black 
dolour; ſo that Vitriol may ariſe from a mere Water. | 
_  Alfo the Malanteria, which is cineritious, or black, glebous, and cauſtic, 
is a production of the fame nature and origin. 
ow the Baſis of all theſe is Iron and Copper, and the diſſolvent Juice is 
an acid Spirit of Sulphur; but it is a water diluting the acid, and ranging 
the metalline Particles in a certain order, that gives them their Figure and 
Tranſparency. And according as the proportions of theſe three Ingredients are 
diverſified; the ſeveral kinds. of Vitriol ariſe, as the Ancients have obſerved. 
Therefore the Vitriols which we call Native, are formed of Water, an 
acid Spirit of Sulphur, and the Metals of Iron and Copper, mixt together 
and united in a certain rtion. 4 = ; | 
2. Other Semi- metals conſiſt of a Sulphur and a Metal blended: together, 
and of theſe the chief are, 
Native Cinnabar, which is pr 


in Mines from the union of Sulphur 


and Mercur 5 ſubterraneous Fire: This is illuſtrated by the manner of 


Sulphure- 
ous Semi- 


metals. 


Cinnabar, or the Minium of the Ancients. It is eaſily re- 


ſolvable into real Sulphur and Mercury: Hence we learn that reab Sulphur is 
3 generated in Mines by che ſole work of natute. | | 

tie: Seidivemof the Ancients, tlie 5{apw of the Greeks, and che Antimony 
of the Moderns is compounded of a real foſſile Sulphur, and a fubſtance've- 
ry like a Metal; to which if Malleability could be added, it would have a 
real metalline nature, and:make a ſeventh ductile Metal. But we are hicher- 
to unacquainted with any ſuch way of purifying Sibium. And yet the great 
Mr. Boyle mentions a real fluid Mercury to have been ſeparated from it by 
Art ; and every novice and vain 3 is ready enough to give his word 
for the poſſibility of the thing. It is fuſible in the Fire, and makes a nota- 
ble flux for other foſſile ſubſtances. 14 * | 

But as it is brittle in its on nature, ſo it deſtroys the Malleability of the 
metalline Subſtances it is mixt with, 

And there is ſcarce any Body ſo fixt in the fire but it renders wholly or in 
part volatile; when it is put in fuſion therewith, | 

It enhances the orient complexion of Gold in a very extraordinary manner. 
And laſtly it ſeems to partake much of the nature of white Arſenic. 

Biſmuthum, Biſemutum, Biſmuth, is like S:ibium, conſiſting! of lamellat- 
ed Fibres; ir reſembles Silver in its white luſtre ; it is ſcarce friable, but 
hard; it wants Malleability, and ſhews many marks of Sulphur. With 
Acids ir lets fall a bituminous ſediment; it is not fixt in the fire like Metals, 
but ir renders them volatile and brittle when mixt with them. 

Zinetum, Zink, is very like the former, but leſs friable. 

3. All eryſtalline, ſtony, and earthly Foſſils which hold any portion of 
real Metal, may be claſs'd among Semi- metals; and there is hardly any Me- 
tals whoſe veins: do not yield plenty of theſe ſubſtances. Theſe that follow 
are of chief note : F 2 Ie 
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aneus and Lazuli, which laſt is a ſlight mixture of 
z blew ſpangled with gol ſpots. It is faid to contain a good deal of real 
Gold. 


The Lapis Hematites, which appears to be richly fraught with a Metal 
much like Iron; when it is ſublimed with Sal-ammoniac, it ſmells ſtrong of 


The Lapis ROI 


an aromatic Sulphur : Whence ſome call it Aroph, or Aroma Philoſophorum. 


The Magnet, or Loadſtone; which holds a ſympathy with Iron, and is 


almoſt of its colour and nature. 
Ochre is in all probability of the ſane tribe, as it ſcems to be a precipita- 


tion from chalybeate Waters. 
Now from all this we may pretty well point out the rinciples of Foſſils, 
which ſeem to be chiefly reducible to Mercury, metalline Sulphurs, Salts, 


combuſtible Sulphurs, Earth and Stones. But they are very much diverſified 
in particulars, as will appear upon a careful examination. A volatile ſa- 


line Acid is what ſeems to be the moſt active among them, tho? in ſome 


caſes Fire alone is the principle of; Motion. . 


Of Vegetables. * 


1 the things which fall under the notice of Chemiſtry, thoſe of the 
Vegetable or Plant kind come next in order. 

A Plant is a moiſt Body containing various juices in different Veſſels, part 
of whoſe ſurface adheres to ſome other Body, from. which it draws in the 
matter of its nouriſhment and increaſe. 

Hence tis evident how much it differs from Foſlils, both in the variety of 
its ſolid containing parts, and the fluid parts it contains; and likewiſe in its 
manner of being made up of Solids and Fluids. 

That external part of a Vegetable called the Root, which draws in its 
e from the Body it is connected with, does likewiſe ſufficiently diſ- 

iſn it from any Animal that has been hitherto known. | 
he ſolid parts of Vegetables are a mere Earth, faſtened together by ſuch 
a tenacious Oil or Gluten as nothing but an open fire will deſtroy. 

The Veſſels of Vegetables differ not only in their make and poſition, but 
alſo with regard to their contents and virtues. 

The office of the Root is to fix the Plant in the ſoil where i it grows, or to 
attract in its nouriſhment, which laſt indeed is the main end of it; and for 
that reaſon the whole Surface of ſome Plants is employed in this funRion, 
as in the Muſhroom, or Puff. 

The nutritious Juice is imbibed through certain pores which are ranged 
copiouſly and in a due order, over the whole-Surface, whence it is convey'd 

through proper Canals, and diſtributed throughout the whole Body of the 
Plant. Theſe Veſſels may be very juſtly compared to the Lacteals of the 
Meſentery, and the other abſorbent Veins of an Animal. 

However the Juice, upon its being receiv'd into theſe Veſſels, does not im- 
mediately take on the proper nature of the Plant, nay it retains its former 


crude quality, But be it Earth, as it is for the moſt part, or Water that ad- 
miniſters 


The Theory of the A xt. 


miniſters this Pahulam, thither it will be ſure to return again ſome time or 
other; ſince nothing that takes its riſe from them, can after having gone 


through its ſeveral changes, avoid being diſſipated in the Air, or deſcending 


downwards to the Earth or Water ; and that 2 too which the Air receives, 
will after a ſhort time re- viſit the bowels of the 


they all aroſe, and to which they muſt certainly return. 
Water, Spirits, Oils, Salts, and all others are repoſited in the Earth, where 


they are agitated by ſubterraneous, artificial, and celeſtial Fire; become mixt 


with Water, and invelop the Roots of Plants that penetrate the Surface. 
The Water of the Sea, of Rivers, and of Lakes, receives like the Earth, 
the particles that deſcend from the Air, whilſt it, as it were, elixiviates and 
waſhes other particles out of the Earth. | 
And from hence ariſes that extraordi quantity of crude, ſour, wa- 
tery Juices which are thrown up in Plants by a briſk motion in the Springe 
ſeaſon : Which we may learn from the liquor received in veſſels from the 
bleeding Birch, Walnut, and Vine in the month of "March, © | 
The Structure of the Plant undergoes a continual alteration from the celeſtial 


and terreſtrial Fire, the Elaſticity of the Air, the Viciſſitudes of Moiſture, and. 


Drought, Cold and Heat, wry es ight, and theSeaſons of the what e 

the Juice by being protruded through various organs, becomes gradually aſ- 

_ * from _ everal coctions it undergoes, to the true and proper nature 
e Flant itieit. e T „ . 


Earth, or the channels of the 
Sea in the form of Dew, Miſt, Snow; Hail, Hoar-froſt, or Rain. So true is it 
that the Earth is the Chaos of all paſt, preſent, and future Bodies, from whence 


1 
\ 4 
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The buſinefaf the Leaves is From the mule of. their veſitls, their number) Leaves: 


and their ſubſtance, to expoſe as it were to the air the Juices that are chiefly 
in motion, to the end that their Superficies being thus increas'd in propor- 
tion to their Matter, it may the more eaſily act upon them, and effect the 
alterations neceſſary to the new natures with which they ought to return back 
into the plant. Malpbigi endeavours to ſnew, that they are analogous to the 
lungs in an Animal. R Dot B65: FI a | | 

The Leaves have their proper humours, as a melleous liquid that is ſpread 
over their ſurface in the Summer-nights, an exſuding Wax, Manna, and the 
Thereniabin or Manna of the Eaſt; which having been ated upon and con- 
cocted by the heat of the Sun,. and afterwards condens'd by the cold of the 
enſuing night, may be gather'd in plenty. 


The Cupps, Petala or Leaves, Stalks, and Apices bring the liquors thus powers: 


prepared in the Leaves, to a further maturation, and impreſs on them the 
natural Characteriſtick of the Plant, and fit them by the ſeveral alterations 
they make in them, for the nouriſhment of a new Z#mbrio. Indeed the affi- 
nity and cloſe firuation - between the Flowers and the Leaves, the riſe of the 
Gems or Buds, and-the ſtructure of the Flowers when in perfection, ſhould 
reaſonably induce us to think ſo. | | 
Here it is that the ſweet and as it were vital Aura, which the ripened Flows 
ers diffuſe, and which ſo highly regales the Senſes, is generated, being of a 
nature perfectly agreeable to the Enbrio. This is ſo delicate, as to loſe all 


its fine ſcent, by the leaſt admixture of any other ſubſtance. Here 
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The Seed. 
| tyledon, to which the Enbrio is faſtned by an umbilical Cord. The Cotyledons 
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Here likewiſe; grows, the trus Honey, which as it exſudes, diſtills into 
ſmall receivers at the bottom of the Patala. This the bees ſuck in, and then 
diſcharge it into their combs, and ſecurs it in them with Wan. 

Wax is alſo found on the Apices of the Stems, as well as on the Leaves; 
which-the bees ſcrape off wich cheir rough feet, and forming it into a round- 


im lamp, load it on the hinder part of their bodies, and: ſd bear it away to 


their hives; and with this they build and ſeal up their comb. 
The Fruit is the Receptacle which ineludes. the Seed; and the Seed is the 
Embrio of a Plant, with a ſingle, double or manifold Placenta uterina, or Co- 


are commonly moiſtened by a balſam with which their cells are filled, and 
which ſeems £0 have been elaborated to the higheſt degree of any of the juices 
of the Plant. It is/oleaus and tenacious, and by keeping out other liquors, 
defends the Embrio,and at the ſame time by its tenacity arreſts and retains the fine 

e volatile Spirit, which finiſhes the whole buſineſs of action in the Plant. 


ure 
| he Alchemniſts.call it Spiritus Refor,. Archæus, and the ſervant of Nature. 


This Oil is never obſerved; to: enter: the veſſels of the Zmbrio; which ate 
too fine to receive. ſo viſcous a liquor: Tis likely that the! Spirit enlivened 
with a vegete-pbwer,. inſpires the vital principle into the aliment of cho En- 
trio, and improſſes on it the ſtamp, of its peculiar tribe, from whenee it is 
afterwands communicated to the ſeveral parts of the Plant; and it is this alone 
which ſeems to retain ſuch an for when — is: deſtroyed, the 
Oil that remains is: found! to be inactive, and: vapid; In this Spirit the fra - 
grant ſmell, and particular taſte of the plant do reſide, and the colour of it 


too dopends in a great meaſure upon it. Haacus Hoilandus gives it the name 


of Quinta Eſſentia. 
But the fibres of Plants; which are of a dry and brittle nature, do require 
an Oil wherewith to moiſten them, ſo that they may bend without break · 
ing. And this is another ſort of Oil which we find in Plants, muy con- 
tained in particulan veſſels, which are diſtributed, their woody fila · 
ments. It may be diſcerned in the wood itſelf, and diſtills from it by heat 
in the form of a balm or reſin, which differs according to the degree of 
warmth and the length of time employed in ſeparating it. 
The Oil of Plants being conc „and rendered leſs perſpirable than the 
reſt of the humours, by the heat of ſummer, is turned into Bark, through 
which a ſet of Lacuna are diſſeminated; that contain a inguious ſubſtance, 
like the Membrane adipoſa in Animals. In theſe cells ic begins to take up its 
reſidence during the cooler part of autumn, and with. a ſort of fatty veſt- 
ment defends the whole 2 of the Plant againſt the winter's cold, and 
the acceſs of watery particles. It partakes of an acid Spirit, which is a 
continual antidote againſt Putrefaction. The whole value of many of the 
Afiatic and Indian Plants, conſiſts entirely in this cortical Oil. Thus the 
Cinnamon of A/ia contains an Oil in its Bark more pretious than Gold, and 
the Bark of its root affords that wonderful medicated liquor, which from 
its ſmell is wrongly called Oil of. Camphire. The Bark of the American 


cated 


Saſſafras abounds with a noble pinguious liquid. And that of the medi. 
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which they had when ſeparate. 


The Theory of the AR r. 
cated Plants of Europe, · does for the moſt part poſſeſs the greateſt mare of 
their vertues; as the Capper, the Tamariſc, the Aſh, and alſo that cele: 
brated Febrifuge the Quinguina of America. Now the Bark chiefly abounds 
with theſe Oils in the winter ſeaſon, In the ſummer and ſpring - time 
the other aqueous, ſaponaceous, and faline juices, penetrate the Bark in their 

ge into the air, and then it is that quite different contents are di{cover- 
ed in this part by Chemical Trials, than at other times. When the proper 
native Oil of the Bark is collected, it is liquid; when it has continued there 
fome time, by being inſpiſſated from the rays of the Sun, it acquires the con · 
ſiſtence of a balſam, and changes its name. If it ſtays yet longer, under a 


more intenſe degree of heat, it becomes ſtill thicker, and as it were ſerni-re- 


finons. And the ſame cauſes either encreaſing or continuing, it takes the 
name and nature of a perfect reſm, which being diveſted of its acid Spirits is 
totally combuſtible, melts at the fire, is diſſolvable in Oil and mixes with it, 
will not be dilated with water, hardens with cold, loſes its oleous tenacity 
and becomes friable. This reſin being ſtill further concocted grows ſtill har - 
der, and is named Colophony. The Bark has another juice called Gum, 
which is tough, tenacious, liquefiable by heat, and combuſtible in fire, te- 
nacious in cold, unleſs it be very ſevere, but entirely diſſoluble in water. 


This oleous Mucilage covers and fecures the Gems of trees after the man- 


ner of a paint, but is eafily diſlodged thence by moiſt warm weather, never 
offending the tender ſtems with too hard a cruſt, - 


When it fo happens that the Gum is mixt with the reſin about the Bark, 


as it frequently is in umbelliferous Plants, what they call a Gummi- reſinous 
juice is formed, one part of which eaſily diſſolving in water, ſets forth the 
nature of a Gum, and the other readily mixing with Oil, and refuſing to be 
diſſolved by water, beſpeaks a reſin. The Aloe, Galbanum, Myrrh, and 


ſeveral others have this property. 


39 


Laſtly every Plant has a Juice which peculiarly belongs to itfelf, and to Proper 
no other Plant: This is the reſult of the whole powers of the ſeveral parts of Juice. 


the Plant applied ſucceſſively to the crude Juice which it received in: From 
ſuch a preparation it acquires the real property of the Plant as well as the 
vertue. It can ſcarce juſtly be referred to any claſs of known beings, but it 
deſerves to be regarded as ſomething very extraordinary. 

If you examine with a Microſcope a ſmall leaf of the Chelidonium majus, 
growing upon the live Plant, you will perceive that a number of fibres do 
ariſe from its ſtalk, which are diſperſed all over its ſurface, and that their 
ramifications do inoſculate with one another in the likeneſs of net-work, 
with a wonderful yariety, occupying as it were the whole area of the leaf. 
Wherever you make a puncture in one of theſe little nerves, a copious yellow 
Juice will iſſue out of the orifice, poſſeſſing the real vertues of its Plant. So 
in the common Aloe, during the ſpring, a pale yellow Juice of a bitter taſte 
runs through certain veſſels, and may artificially be obtained from them. 

Pure Opium in like manner drops from the wounded Poppy, in the like- 
neſs of milk. Now if theſe Juices are mixt with other Juices of their reſpec- 


tive Plants, there ariſes from their union a quite different taſte from — 
| | Th 
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PART Hl. 

Theſe particulars, Gentlemen, I judged it proper to lay before you from 
the hiſtory of Vegetables, before I n — with the manner 7 | 
them by a chemical Management ; and what I have. faid I think may ſuf: 
fice. You may hereby diſcern what vanity thoſe Chemiſts indulge themſelves 
in, who take upon them to demonſtrare that ſuch and fuch particular ſeparate 

rts, do poſſeſs the intire power and vertue that the. Plant is endued with, 
They muſt call in other Arts to their aſſiſtance, or elſe they will not onl 
miſs of their end, but be the promoters of error. I may venture to ſay, wi 
reverence to ſome authors of note, that the particular texture, and the me- 
dicinal quality reſulting from it, is ſo altered in every Plant by diſtillation, 
fermentation, putrefaction, and calcination, that it will require a very cautious 
eee to be able to pronounce any thing about the cauſe of their actions. 
Yet does not this diminiſh a jot the worth of the ſcience, nay it ſhould be a 
motive of purſuing it the more eagerly, fince tis it alone that can determine 
what it is, which by a proper manner of operation can poſſibly be obtained 
from any body, and of itſelf point out to thoſe who endeavour at putting it 
daily in practice, the errors they may at any time fall into. On theſe two 
accounts it muſt needs be extremely beneficial, and within this compals, tis 
capable of conducting us in a multitude of noble purpoſes. E 

The Spiritus Rector, the Oil wherein this Spirit really reſides, a neutral 
Salt, a fixt or volatile alkaline Salt, an Oil mixt with a Salt in the manner 
of a ſoap, and a ſaponaceous Juice ariſing from ſuch a mixture, an Oil very 
tenaciouſly adhering to an Earth, and very difficultly ſeparable from it, and 
laſtly a real Earth, the ſolid baſis of all the reſt, are the particulars which a 
chaſte Chemiſtry has ſeparated from Plants, and ſhewn to reſide in them, 


\ Of Animals. 


The Animal Kingdom, as tis called, conſtitutes the third ſett of Bodies 
which fall under a chemical Inquiry. But as it is the bodies only of Ani- 
mals that it is concern'd about, without meddling with any other principle 
belonging to them ; we are to underſtand that nothing but their bodies and 
the ſeveral parts of them are here meant. Wherefore an Animal may be de- 
fined, a moiſt body continued alive by a conſtant and determinate motion of 
humours through veſſels, and which contains veſſels within it like roots, 
through which it takes in its food and nouriſhment. | | 

The veſſels which in this caſe perform the function of roots, occur in eve 
known ſpecies of Animals, being ſituated chiefly in the Fiſtula inteftinalis, a 
are called lacteal and meſenteric veins. Theſe take in the matter of nutriment 
from the meat and drink that is applied to their orifices, and which is analgous to 
the Earth applied to Plants. So that the internal concave ſurface of the mouth, 
gullet, ſtomach and inteſtines do bring the nouriſhment to all Animals; and 
the difference is, that Plants admit it in through their external, and Ani- 
mals through their internal roots. The Earth which nouriſhes the Plant 1s 
always external to it, and that which nouriſhes the Animal is ever internal. 


And this holds good even in thoſe kinds of Jiving creatures, which by nature 
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ite fixt and grow to another ſolid Body. As in Nuſfels, Oyſters and the 
reſt of the Zoophytes, whoſe ſhells are fixt to pieces of timber, or rocks, and 
yet connected by a ſort of Calls with the Animal they contain. As long 


Log the Animal liyes, its teſtaceous cover rows and receives pourifhineris 
from the Body within ic, whilſt the included and. fixt Animal lets in its nou: 
riſhment at its mouth, which is afterwards applied to the natural ſurface 
of the Inteſtines, as in other Animals that move with freedom which way ſo- 
ww =_SsT TS 3 $283 
+ Moreover the Fcetus's of oviparous Animals which have their reſidence in 
the ſhell, till ſuch rime as by a proper warmth and the nouriſhment receiv- 
ed from the white, they are looſened fromthe yolk, and become ſtrong enough 


to, break out of their priſon : and finally thoſe whoſe eggs are repohited in the 
Uterus of the female, and are there nouriſhed by means of Cotyledons or a Pla- 


centa, and fixt to an umbilical cord; and under this circumſtance of adhering 
to ſuch Cotyledons, Placenta, umbilical cord, or ompbalo- bepatic veſſels, reſem- 
ble a plant, do notwithſtanding, as ſoon as they are removed out of the Am- 


nion, convey their nouriſhment through the mouth to the Inteſtines, and ſo 


. 


themſelves in all reſpects as other Animals. 
Hence we are inſtructed, not only in what Plants and Animals reſemble 
each other, but alſo wherein they differ. - 4 
And likewiſe,. as ſame Plants grow in a fixt ſoil, others in running water, 


and a third ſort in both; ſo Zoogtaphers do remark, that ſome Animals 


” 


are inhabitants of the Earth, others of the Water, and a third ſort of both. 


" Laſtly, as Plants by their open veſſels take in from the Air, the humours 
which are applied to them, ſo alſo do Animals. 1 5. 


Now we Cannot but be ſenſible of the great agreement between them, if 
we conſider, that they are both ſu by the very ſame aliment. As 


Plants ſubfiſt by the Juice they draw in from the Earth, ſo are Animals = 
frf 


by ber om + or the parts of other Animals which were themſelves firſt 
nouriſht by Vegetables. Therefore the matter of both muſt be alike. - 
And as the crade Moiſture which roots receive from the Earth, does not 
immediately put on a vegetable nature; ſo neither does Food, nor the Chyle 
which is made from it, immediately take on the complexion of the Animal it 


feeds, bur retains for ſome time the diſpoſition of the thing from whence it 


came. 4 

So that from the texture of an animal body, and a union with the already 
concocted humours, the food puts on an amazing variety of forms, and con- 
ſtitutes new Species in every part of the Body, which ſhall be taken notice of 
elſewhere: Suffice it to our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that it departs the 
more from its priſtine nature, as it takes up longer time in being conveyed to 
_ —_— 122 of the Body, and is united and diluted with a greater num- 

r of fluids. 


The exceeding ſubtile part of animal humours is called the exhaling Spitit, Spirit in 
wherein a certain peculiar power ſeems to be exerted, which perfectly diſtin- Animals. 


iſhes one thing from any other: This is very conſpicuous in Hounds, who 


are able infallibly to ſingle out that oy 4 creature among a whole herd, 


which 


And Salt. 


tions. 
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which they have purſued a mighty diſtanoe, and by a confuſed coutſe, . barely 
by the ſcent which they remember to have Pe 4 5 its footſteps 3 nor are 
they at all at a loſs to diſcover their maſter in a croud by the ſame means ; 
ce it appears, not 5 Beg exceedingly delicate tbel vapours muſt be, 
but that they are likewiſe of a diſtinct nature from every thing elſe. They 
ſcem to be of an oily, Origin, or at leaſt to be contained in an oleous vehicle, 
as the analogy of things compared with the other properties ſeem to indi- 
Water, as it enters intomany Compoſitions, ſo, does it very copiouſly into 
the humours of Animals; nay, it is ſo 8 blended with ah, _— the 
ſolid parts of them, that as Chemiſtry aſſures us, there is ſcarce any to bg 
EI NEE, Gogh dad 6b 

of ave.a Salt, which is proper to , belides thoſe. they ta 
in And their food, which the n of altering. W 8 ; 0 
Not the leaſt quantity of a fixt Salt is ever found in them. 
Nor can any be diſcovered ſo volatile, as to exhale from the Body by the 
greateſt heat it is ever affected with in a ſtate of health, Te CE” 19 
It may be totally rendered volatile and carried away by any degree of Fire 

exceeding that which. is requiſite to make Water boil. I is never obſeryed 


to contain any thing of acidity, unleſs it had been introduced into the Body 


with the food. He 5 | 3 £ 
Nor has it by any trial been found to be alkalious either in. healthy or diſ- 
eaſed Animals: I have examined Urine, that through an Iſchury had been re- 
8 days in the bladder, but could not diſcern the leaſt portion of Al- 


| y A. management it is conſolidated. into glebes or 
lumps upon committing it to ſteady reſt after evaporation; a Salt 1s there- 


de of a mild ſaponaceous nature, being united with an Oil; that it is a mean 


between a volatile and a fixt one, that it has no mark either of Acidor Alkali, 
and that it is eaſily reſolvable into a fœtid volatile Oil, and an alkalious vo- 
latile Salt, for which reaſon it is very liable to putrefaction. K 

And leſt any one may be miſled from calcined Urine's leaving any fixt 
Salt, it may be proper to remark, that if ſuch a Salt be found, it is Sea Salt, 


which was taken into the Body, and which none of its powers were able 


to alter; it remaining the ſame after having paſt through the ſeveral Digeſ- 


+ < So oe 1. 
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. The Theory of the Arr. 13 
+1 And'it.ig'to the ſatme cauſe; that the very ſmall portion of an Acid, which 
may be obtained from human blood by a careful management and an intenſe 
Fire, is owing 3. for it cannot be imagined to be any other than the acid Spi- 
rit of Sea Salt mixt with Earth, and ſeparated by the violence of Heat. 
Ir is obſervahle, that thoſe Animals which take in no Sea Salt with their 
_ have not the leaſt quantity of fixt Salt in their Urine, nor of Acid in 

hood. e ES 4-31: , K 4 61415 
Animal Oils appear, upon a chemical Examination, to be very various. Oils of 
For ſome of them are ſo ſubtile as to mix with Water, and to be raiſed by Animals. 
a moderate Fire, reſembling: in this reſpect the Spirits of Vegetables, yet 

| theſe latter being produced by Fermentation, 1 widely differ from them. 
Again, ſome animal Oils ſeem to be of a perfectly mild nature without 
the leaſt Admixture of Salts, whoſe uſe is to lubricate the ſolid parts of the 
Body. This pinguious ſubſtance is congeſted in the hollow of the bones, and 
Is called Marrow, and in the Membrana adipo/a where it takes the name of 
Fat, it lying in readineſs in theſe parts, always to anſwer the purpoſe for which 
it was deſi it ſerves to correct the acrid Moiſture of the Body, and is 
ſometimes found floating upon the blood. 1D 33972 27 22 
[ | There is a third ſort of this Oil, which being blended with the Salts of Ani- 
mals, is of uſe to the Body, as it thereby puts on a ſaponaceous quality. This, 
when ſeparated, is found to be of a different nature from the reſt 3 being more 
| acrid, fœtid, and volatile. 5 : wed” 
There is another fort which connects the Elements of the conſiſtent parts 
together, yet ſo as to _ a requiſite — : This was originally 
united with the terrene El ith great difficulty be ſe, 


ements, nor can it but wi 
parated from them, and that too by the force of a violent Fire, or by the 
continued action of Air, Water, or Heat, induci utrefaction, and then 
a volatile Oil is obtained, and nothing but mouldering Aſhes lefr behind. 
This Oil is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its extreme fætid Scent. ins 
And laſtly, here is a certain wonderful Oil to be ſeparated from the in- 
ſpiſſated humours of Animals by the long continued action of a moſt violent | 
ire, which is called Phoſphorus. It abounds witha ſubſtance ſpontaneouſly | 
inflammable in open Air, which entirely conſumes, leaving behind it a fixt, | 
acid liquor. | f 
Finally, Earth is lookt upon as the Baſis of the whole Body, ſerving to Earth of 5 
the connecting, and confining of the ſeveral humours thereof. Animals. ' 
This Earth differs in little or nothing from the true Earth of Vegetables ; . C 
for when we examine it perfectly clear'd of all other ſubſtances, we ſhall be 7 
ſure to find it of the ſame nature in both. Of which truth the Teſts and Fur- | FA 
naces uſually employ*d in examining Metals, do afford a very notable in- 4 
ſtance. Theſe are conſtructed of one ſimple matter, which is a very ſimple | 
Earth that will neither melt, nor vitrify in the Fire. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether this master be the pure Earth of burnt Vegetables or Ani- l 
mals, carefully ſeparated from their Aſhes according to Art, that of ei- | I | 
l 


ther equally anſwering the purpoſe, nor do they differ from each other in 
any one ſenſible quality. Theſe are be Eonar which we find to concur 
2 2 : | ; in 
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What 

Chemical 
Elements 
in them. 


© hepatic Bile to another. The Seed is claborated-and brought to perfection 


Actions 
of Che- 
miſtry. 


in the contexture of animal Bodies ; and theſe, and theſe only, Has Arc 
It were a vain thing to expect that theſe Elements ſhould: be taken ſepa- 
rately, and ſo artfully re · united as to exhibit che natural Humoui from 
wWhence they were produced. A quite different compoſition would -reſulr 
from ſuch a mixture; for in every part of each Animal, Humours are found 
of ſo ſingular a nature, that ay Fas ſeem intimately of a diftin& kind 


2 - 


from all the reſt. The bitter is confin'd to one only place, and the 


but in one part, and the Spiritus motores are wrought up in another. The 

le of the Stomach, of the Inteſtines, of the Meſentery, of the Dutius 
rbyliftrus, of the Vena cava, of the Heart, of the Lungs, and of the Arte- 
ries, is of a different nature, in all thoſe ſeveral parts; to ſay nothing of 
the Milk, Fat, Lymph, Serum, Saliva, Blood, Urine, and other Liquors 
eee eee hs pag wenn OT i Peg el 
From what has been ſaid, it appears how great a concurrence there is be- 
Tween the Elements of Animals and of Plants: the former — made up 
as it were entirely of the matter of the latter; and that the chief difference 
between them conſiſts in the variety of their ſtructure, and the more — 
Motion with which the aliment of Animals is carried through their Veſſels. 
Let it ſuffice that I have laid down theſe few particulars concerning the 
Object of Chemiſtry. 8 | ö 1 5 
Chemiſtry is concerned in the examination of the ſeyeral Bodies which con- 
ſtitute che three Claſſes before mentioned. The alteration which the Art 
cauſes them to undergo, is the reſult of Motion: To which effect either a 
new Motion muſt be excited, or one that is already in being, ſuppreſs'd, or 
changed in degree, or put into anew direction. Theſe Viciſſitudes may ſome. 
times obtain, tho' the whole Maſs remains the ſame that it was before; and 
oftentimes the ſeveral/ Particles which conſtitute the whole Maſs may ſuffer 
more Alterations one among another. Upon theſe very ſimple actions do the 


various effects of the whole Art of Chemiſtry depend, altho* millions of new 


and wonderful forms reſult from the diverſity and multitude of the Particles 
of Bodies. Upon a ſtrict enquiry it will be found that they can ariſe no 
other way, and that the Art can refer them to no other Origin. Let us on 


take into conſideration one corporeal Maſs. If it be entirely at reſt, if 


its Particles are at reſt among one another, as they were in the beginni 


would not ſuch a Body continue for ever immutably the ſame ? Now apf 
the Art of Chemiſtry to it, and ſee if it will not leave it as it found it. «x 
it can contrive to communicate ſome Motion, either to the whole Maſs, or to 
ſome of the parts of it? Suppoſe again Motion to be in ſuch a manner im- 
preſs'd u the whole Maſs, as to tranſlate it out of the place it is in, to an- 
other, withour altering the ſituation of any of its parts with reſpe& to one 
another; in ſuch a cafe the Body wou*d undergo no. kind of Alteration but 
that of being removed from place to place every moment: But if a new 
Motion ſhould be excited among the parts, it is eaſy to conceive, that an in- 
finite variety of things might ariſe from it, Therefore the whole . 
| | o 
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of Chemniſtry is to unite, or to ſeparate; nor is there any third Province al- 
lotted to it: So that all the Operations that it performs are without exception 
reducible to theſe two. Nor ſhould the ſimplicity thereof abate of the eſ- 

teem it deſerves, as if it were impoſſible that it ſnould be productive of ſuch 

a multitude of various and amazing effects, not to be epected from any 

other quarter; ſince it is now a matter paſt diſpute that all the wonderful di- 


verlities that we are capable of — any Compound, are no 
other than the Phenomena which neceſſarily flow from the ſimple mechanical 


lication of different things. That from a few Elements of Bodies, an 


innumerable ſeries of new ies may ariſe, the Doctrine of Arithmetical 
Combinations plainly evinces. And finally by the application of one thing 


* 


to another, the latent qualities of Bodies are frequently diſcovered. If a 


Loadſtone had never been placed fo neat to another Loadſtone, as to be 


within its Sphere of Attraction, ſuch a thing as the magnetical Vertue had not 


deen to this day ſo much as gueſs'd at; and if Iron had never come into the 


circumſtance of contact with the ſame Stone, that particular and amazing 
Yoperty between it and the Magnet had been a thing utterly unknown to us; 
25 y, if Iron toucht by the Magnet, had never been apply'd to another piece 


_ of Iron, whether toucht or not toucht therewith, what man alive would have 


ever dreamt of thoſe. conceaPd faculties, by which ſuch odd Motions are 
brought about? From the Hiſtory of Menſtruums it appears, that many of 
ſuch Bodies are indued with a kind of reciprocal Powers, - which do not in 
the leaſt diſcover themſelves but upon a very cloſe Approximation, but do 
then very evidently. affect our ſenſes. Whence it is f diſpute plain, that 
by a reſolution of Compounds into their Simples, and a various Combination 
of thoſe Simples, infinite new Productions may reſult. 25 | 
If we conſider one ſmall Maſs alone, which undergoes an Alteration, and Conſe- 
et retains exactly the ſame quantity of Matter: In ſuch a caſe it is only the quence of 
igure that is chang'd, or the Surface that is varied; and yet may this bare 2 
ſimple Alteration' be immediately productive of new Powers in it. This pienre“ 
may be illuſtrated from mechanic Arts; as when from the ſame Steel, only SS 
by s change of Figure, inſtruments are made which have diverſe powers of 
acting. Suppoſe a piece of Steel of half an ounce weight to be faſhion'd in- 
to a wedge, a knife, a ſtilletto, a lancet, a ſphere, a cube, a cylinder, a priſm, 
3 pond or a cone, will not each of theſe have new Powers, peculiar 
melt * - ' " | 3 6 1 ; | E 4 4 
All which ſheys that the ſimplicity of chemical Actions, is no reaſon why 
ar - ſhould not bring about an infinite variety of effects. BY 
It were of excellent advantage to be appriz'd of this truth; for a preju- 
dice commonly prevails among Chemiſts, that there is really ſomething of 
myſtery in their Art. But upon a cloſe ſcrutiny into their capital Operations, 
what I have advanc'd will evidently appear. Calcination, Fixation, Vitrifi- Cemical 


cation, Sublimation, Fermentation, Digeſtion, Depuration, Unition, and the Separation 


reſt of them are reducible to one ſingle Conſideration. does not 
However a ſeparation of parts ſo effected, does not demonſtrate that the 2 


parts did exiſt ſuch in the Body as they now appear to be; for ſince theſe cor- bey exi- 


2 puſcles ed before 


| were never in the leaſt — by 3 effe 
0 


Hardly 
diſcover- 
Able by 
Chemi- 


try, 


Whoſe 
Producti- 
ons are 
rarel 


fimple; 


Nor does | 
the chemical Elements of any Compound, will upon being reunited make 


the ſame 
c_ 

pound a- 
riſe from 
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ſeles may undergo amazing varieties of Wee very Ace 
2 which _ ſeparated from one another, it were:a. wrong; 
way of concluding, to Neeb Iu a Compounds. did Poſſeſs bse very. 


Elements. in $7 is | 7 * 23 
But new Powers of acting take pla ce in the Fx; thus aint, e 


in the r e 
were taken; which an infinity of Examples ſhew 

On both which accounts it is plain how much thoſe Chemilts rant dealt. 
taken, who fancy they can by Art exhibit their firſt Elements of things, and 
then ſhew what judgment ought to be form'd of Compounds,. by, the Patt , 
ſeparated from them by chemical Operation. * 

Upon a ſtrict Contemplation of things, it . is eyident to nah that 
there are ſome Corpuſcles which con onſider'd ſeparate and. by themſelves 2 
cauſe did ever produce any Alteration in. Whether the Author of 
has beſtowed on them a hardneſs ſo much exceeding that of a Diamond, 
that they are not to be divided into particles of a leſſer ſize or alter d in their 
figures, or that he originally Nr them ſo very ſubtile, A to Ns the 
Powers of Action. of all x 

As often therefore as in atterptir A Reſolution of Comp „ the Di. 
viſion has proceededto theſe minute Elements, there is an abſolute ſtop to all 
farther Diviſion, till theſe ample particles come again into Combination with 
other ſimple ones, or with ſuch as are compounded, 

Such Principles the Philoſophers have called the 3 of Bodies: And | 
into them the Chemiſts have. frequently aſſerted that Compounds may be re- 
ſolv d. But they themſelves confute their own Opinion. For as they muſt 
grant that the Elements of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, Alochol of Wine, Mercu-, 


ry, the Spiritus Reflores in every body, and other Spirits conſider d as abſo- 


lately ſimple, are conſtant and exceedingly minute, ſo muſt they acknow-, 


ledge it to be a matter of uncertainty, whether ſuch fimple parts can ever be 
confin'd and ſenſibly exhibited by any Art: In the vulgar operations of Che- 


3 at leaſt, it has been a long time paſt diſpute, that no ſuch thing is | 
one | 

Fire is perhaps the only thing that will give its. Elements pure, when it is 
paſs'd through Gold, or the like Subſtances. But who will 2 to offer 
ſo much as a ſingle drop of perfectly ſimple Water? Much leſs can any one 
pretend to produce any of the rell in a ſimple ſtate. It were needleſs to, 


| mention Air, Earth, Cc. 


Moreover from thoſe very parts into which the greateſt Artiſis boaſt that 
they have reſolved Bodies, parts of a different nature and eaſily changeable 
may be again produc'd; as the Water, Spirit, Salt, Oil, and Earth 1 
from animal or vegetable Bodies do ſhew ; even Alocbol, in burning alters its. 


nature. 
Finally, if we regard them as re- compounded. It is very ſeldom that 


the ſame Compound as the former. This is ſhewn from the Analyſis of 
Blood, Wine, and other Bodies. 1 
r 
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Maſters of the Art, and moſt qualified enquirers into phyſical-truths, called, 


in a carcals, 
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It behoves us therefore to fix certain limits ta dur Art, and always to The Con- = 

confine our. ſelves within them, to the end that truth may be diſcovered, and un ; 
errors of every kind avoided. - The Operations of Chemiſtry are capable of chemical | 
roducing: from nine, — and foſſile Subſtances, effects that are Analyfi,. 
terminate, and accurately diſtinguiſhable by their ſigns. But, whether they 4 
did really exiſt ſuch as they appear to be, in the r before any 5 1 | 

ration was performed — not ſo eaſily decided, without the 1 
 Mlochol of Wine, by proper Fermentation, and exact Diſtillation, is with 
certainty produc'd from Vegetables, always in the ſame manner and of 


the ſame nature: Nor has it hitherto been found poſſible to obtain it from | \ 


any other Subſtance z and even from this it cannot be done, but by repeat- 
ing the Operation, But this Liquor which the Chemiſt procures, was no 
where to be found before a due Fermentation and Diſtillation were called into 


his aſſiſtance; and therefore who beſides the Chemiſt is able to pronounce an 


thing concerning its Matter, Cauſe, Nature and Virtues ? That this tru (4 
obtains with regard to moſt Bodies, we are very certain, And therefore we i 
confine.the Art to narrow bounds, yet we are for maintaining that it is the bay | 
more worthy, excellent, uſeful, and neceſſary, on this very account. = = 
Thus we are aſſured by this Art alone, that there is in every particular A, 1 | ml 
nimal or Vegetable, a certain Halitus proper to that Body only; that it is R ger in 'W 
of. ſo ſubtile a nature, as only to manifeſt itſelf by its ſmell, or its taſte, or Com- So 
by ſome effects peculiar to ir, This vapour expreſſes the Genius of its Body, pounds is, A 
by which it is accurately:diſtinguifhed from all others. Beſides the exceed- according . 3 * 
1 ; - : x | to the Al- | k 
ing minuteneſs of its parts, entirely eſcaping the notice of the eyes or hands, hemis. 14 
it is endued with a moſt perfect Volatility. It has no ſooner obtained its purity f ö = 
and ſimplicity, but it flies off, and mixes with the Air, and ſo returns into /- 
the common Chaos of all volatile Bodies. Yet there, tenacious of its Nature, . 
it continues to float about, till it falls in Moiſture with ſnow, hail, rain, or. 5 
dew, to the earth, and ſinking into its bowels impregnates it with its own | 34 
prolific vertue, and then re-aſcends with its humours into the Juices of Ani». TY 
mals and Vegetables, and by ſuch a ſort of revolution, enters into and influ- . | 
ences new Bodies. The ancient Alchemiſts, who were indeed the ſupreme i 


this liquor, from its mobility, penetrability, exquiſite ſubtlety, and effica- = 
cious volatility, Spiritus Rector. | : i 
That this Spirit might remain fixt in its Body, God- Almighty blended it, not Its Scat in 4 
with Air, or Water, or natural Fire, as being liable to be hs diflipated, but he Oil. | 
with a tenacious permanent Oil; that fo being reſtrained by its Viſcoſity, it 7 
might not readily fly away, and utterly deſert the Body it was deſigned to | | 2 
occupy. On which ſcore it is, that theſe authors are apt to cry out, that it, 5 . 
reſides in the Sulphur. | | v7 7 
Again, that Oil which retains the Spirit, is much more volatile than any But is | \ 
other pPpinguious ſubſtance in the Body; inſomuch that when the Body is more ro- | 
haſtening to death, it paſſes entirely off as it were with the breath; leſt 1 than 
ſubſtance fitted for. ſo many noble purpoſes, ſhould remain idle and inaftive,”** | | j 
| ; Finally, | 
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Before | proceed any further, 1 chooſe to illuſtrate this whole matter by 
diſtinguiſhed by irs marks from any other known Body whatever. Let it be 


ART 
Finally, nature is ſo ſparing in the portion that it allows of this: Spirit, 
that it has beſtowed but à very ſmall particle of it to each Body, — vr 
that fully ſufficient. The ancient Adepts preſumed to aſſign the ee ol it, 
and ſo tell us that it amounts to no more than 4... part of its ſeminal Body, 
which they ſay is the conſtant proportio. 
They add that it 1 L active; and that when it is chetiſnt by a 
pregnant warrnth, and ſupported-by proper Pabulum, it exerts an extraordi 
nary and wonderful motion, and acquires new Powers hereby it produces a 
like offspring, as daily experience evinces. For this reaſon they have given 
it the names of the Vital Spark, The Son of the Sun, Spiritus intus alem; 
and many more of the like ſort. | 9 e ER 


9 
: 


one ſingle Example. Let us take ſuch a vegetable Body as may be evidently 


Cinnamon, the nobleſt of all Aromatics, of a very fragrant ſcent, and ſweet 
taſte, far excelling all others the moſt valuable of their tribe, If a of 
the beſt fort of it be diſtilled with boiling Water by the help of Fire, in a 
careful and-artificial manner; taking heed that no part of it eſcape, a —_— 


will come over which is milky, odorous, and-well-taſted, having at the bor 
tom a ſmall quantity of very fragrant red Oil, rich in all the vertues of Cin- 


namon, as alſo was the firſt liquor. with which it aſcended. When you 


have fo ſeparated the two liquors beforementioned, boil up the remaining 
Cinnamon with more Water, and then there will diſtil a clear watery liquor 
df an acid taſte, a weak ſmell, not only deſtitute of all the marks of Cinna- 
mon, but even ſo like many other things, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 


them. If you examine the remainder of the laſt decoction, you will find it 
of a browniſh red, of an auſtere acid taſte, without any ſmell, or the leaſt 
token of Cinnamon. Although you would ſwear by the outward form and 
ppearance of the aromatic Body left in the decoction, that it was fine freſh 
innamon, and yer has it nothing beſides its figure, of all the properties it 
1 ones Not differing ſenſibly from any other bark or wood treated tn the 
e manner. | DYE WES TIS e 
Therefore the peculiar vertue muſt be entirely in the diſtilled water of 
Cinnamon, and the Oil that ſinks to its bottom. But if this water be com- 
mitted to reſt for a conſiderable time in a cloſe Veſſel, it will depoſit more 


Oil, look leſs milky, and loſe much of its aromatic ſmell. This noble fa- 


culty muſt be therefore chiefly inherent in the Oil. If you ſeparate all this 


aromatiſed Water from its Oil, and put it into a veſſel with a flender neck 


uncorkt, the whole room will ſmell of Cinnamon, and the water will ſoon 
become vapid, and loſe all its fine ſpicy flavour; yet will you not find it to 
be more diminiſhed in weight, than the ſame quantity of common water 
would bein the ſame circumſtances, by Exhalation. Hence that noble power 
which was communicated to the Water, muſt have been confined to no more 
than a mere particle, though its efficacy were ſo great. Laſtly, expoſe the 


Oil of Cinnamon in a wide open glaſs to the Air, and the place will be moſt 


gratefully ſcented with the ſmell of Cinnamon, as any one will immediately 
£4 | perceivez 
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perceive e yet will all the ſingular vertue of chis Oil ſoon vaniſh, although it 
remain ve Nu we e chord ne 4 8 
Wi'oe e bench convinced, chat the whole peculiar inherent vertue of the 
Aromatic, is united with this ſmall quantity of Oil, and that it makes but a 
very ſmall part even of chat. This particular demonſtration may be applied 
to almoſt 1 the reſt. ih nn = 4031155 e 48 18 O | 
The more happy Sages of this Art do not — to aſſure us, that they The Spi- 
have ſeen theſe Spirits in Metals themſelves, ſealed up in their proper Body, ritu Rec- 
and confined by a fixt Sulphur: but that when they were ſer at liberty, they were ,,,, and 
exceeding active, and readily penetrated the ſubſtances of other — be- other Bo · 
ing of wonderful efficacy in the cure of Diſeaſes. I ſhall ſay no more on this dies. 
head, but refer you for the reſt, to the 8 of the Adepts, leſt I may 
be ſuſpected of fondly recommending a thing of which I have but an imper- 
fect knowledge. F i Ur Ut . en 

The Chemiſts have digeſted the Effects of their Art into four principal Claſſes of 
Claſſes of things which are d by uniting or ſeparating. en they 2 
reſolve any one Body into the diſt inct parts which they obtain from it, and n.. 
exhibit them ſeparately, they call this kind of Action by the name of E. 
traction. As when from Wormwood they ſeparate a penetrating Bitter, they 
call it the Extract of Wormwood, and the moſt active part of Iron, ſepa- 
rated by Art from the reſt of its Body, every where carries the Title of Ex- 
tractum Martis. ' To this belong ſeveral Operations which are perform'd up- 
on the ſame „as Diſtillation with Water, or without it; Decoction, 
and the ſeveral degrees of Inſpiſſation ariſing from it; Tinctures made by 
-Menſftruums of any kind, &c. . ab: ; 

But when from a Mixture of ſeveral Bodies put together, an Extract is 
drawn, as was ſaid before of a ſingle Body, they then alter its Appellation 
and call it Ciyſus. And the ſame word alſo ſignifies ſeveral different Extracts 
drawn from the ſame Body, and afterwards mixt together in one, as when 
the Water, Spirit, Oil, Salt, and Tincture of Wormwood are ſeparately 
obtained, and afterwards according to Art united into a compound Maſs poſ- 
ſeſſing all their ſeveral vertues. To this may be referred many various and 
beautiful Productions of the Art, as artificial Soaps, c. | | 
- Magiſtery ſeems to be a name given by the moſt ſkilful Artiſts, to that 
which they eſteemed the Maſter-piece of their Art. Any ſimple Body, ſay 

„ may be changed into a Maſs very different from its former one, and 
which is for the moiſt part liquid, without any loſs of its parts, or alteration 
in its weight. Thus they tell us that they can diſſolve an ounce of Gold in- 
to a Liquid of that weight without the admixture of any other thing, but 
juſt as the Fire cauſes it to flow. Which if it be poſſible is undoubtedly a 
moſt noble Art, but hitherto wrapt up in obſcurity; unleſs ſuch a thing 
may be ſaid to be done by the Efficacy of Fire. It muſt be confeſs d that 
Wax forc'd over the Helm by Heat, undergoes one amazing Altera- 
tion, without any Separation of its Parts. n 21] 01-2 

They were wont by the word Elixir to ſignify the new Form which ſeveral 
Bodies, retaining their former Weight, = on upon being mixt together, 


thus 


tor in Me- 
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2 fortof cvtapound This Puratilſus ſays he per- 
| Forma with Aloes, Saffron, 8 My lmont blames him for condęal- 
ing his wonderful Solvent; without much mend ing the matter himſelf. . But 
why ſhould not Art furniſh us with ſuch ? The Tam arus Tartariſatus in a 
manner dots the thing, bating a fewiZxevie of the Saffron 1 and doubtleſs, 
other 9 may have diſcovered far better: Tis no ill rule to Tate and eſ- 
N - neighbour's Qualifications, by our dn Defects; - the? tis rue 
Artiſts are a little roo much given to bonſting 
. — not in che leaſt ignorant that forme: Authors have affixt quite other 
Meanings to the Terms I have been explaining but I here deliver the Inter- 
pfretations of thoſe of the 0 ae very ane: Ty once e e 
1 ate pe mb BEE 9 30 a; © 207: 0? h aue 0 
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of the Eng fi the art in "Natural Phil ophy. of 2 


— - Chemiſtry being employ d in the Examination of all: Bodies chat fall * 
n der the notice of the Gaſes) it muſt be of ſervice to Fhyſies in geneenly ond | 
Nan | takes place in all its Branches. Watt 157 
Philoſo- + And firſt as ĩt employs Fire in changing Bodies b chat being che moſt — 
phy, 2 Inſtrament made bie of by Nature in almoſt all its Operatlons on Bo- 
” kes uſe dien. But Natural Philoſophy take the Knowledge of Bodies that exiſt, and 
of Fire, of the feveral Modes which can be obſerved in them, Chemiſtry cannot but 
and a it greatly prbmote it · Permit me a little to illuſtrate this Matter: It is the 
diſcovers hu ſmieſs of a Natural Philoſopher to diſcover an accurate knowledge of 
— created Bodies, and of their ſeveral Affectiona. This Science cannot de oh · 
conee' ? rairied;' unleſs the Senſes obſerve every ry, which che Creator made ebg- 
nizable to them. The firſt and — art therefore of it, is to collect 
ther all the Phenomena of things which have manifeſtly occurr'd to the 
—— _ to digeſt them into à natural Hiſtory. Nom chere is a twofold 
by king ve ing in a ſtock of Obſervations. © Firit'by taking them in-as they 
OOTY cafually 1 per themſelves, without any ſort of deſign or inquiry. But Art 
ſuch can receive no great matter of t from hence, ſince it is nothing but 
things as mere chance, that now and then preſents us with one or a few Properties, 
offer and no more. The other Method is, by induſtriouſiy comparing Bodies af- 
ſelves ter a previous Circumſpection, with — well known Bodies, to the intent 
ſpontane- that the Mind may conſider of the Reſult. And that ſuch a way of proceeding 
ouſly, muſt be of great ſervice to Natural Philoſophy, appears from this alene, not 
but 2 to infiſt any farther, tliat an infinite number of — Properties do ob- 
— ta in in Bodies, which we ſnould have never had the leaſt notice of from the 
Experi- common Information of Nature, but are only manifeſted to us when the Bo- 
ments on dies to which they belong are examin'd, whether by uniting or ſeparating, 
purpoſe. according to the Rules of. Chemiſtry, whoſe principal inſtrument is Fire; 
Indeed and this with a view of being able to diſcover the Event. This laſt Part 
more than ſeems to be almoſt entirel — Province of Chemiſtry, which reſolves Com- 
any other pounds into their bangle Bu arts, and again re- unites the Parts, to the intent 


Ar, of diſcovering what new arr. will ariſe, and what new Powers _ 
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2 | Medicine is of go 166 momene re dere Phil hy, as it 
el Che. © conſideration the human Body, and the Effects of other Bodies therev 
miſtry in Yet were it impoſſible to ac Are a competent Kndvledge' either of the ont or 
Medicine, the other, without the Aſſtance of 'Chemliftty..” T'think it very needleſs” to 
in ſhew- produce many arguments for this Aſſertian. Chemiſtry alone inſtructs us 
ing the that the firm Parts of our Bodies are made up of Elements merely terreſ- 
52 trial, er by ; an er not to be ſeparated, from 477 ih bar rr | 
of Firm- force of Fire. the ſame Atr informs tis, tha 
Water is e among wah Amr Parts, which' likewiſe by be 
lidared therew! h, 1 the office of a Vinculum, and 1s r being * 2 
nited from them. It alſd demonſtrates chat ſuch Latch; Oi, and Water 
ariſes from the Aliments, and that the Humours of the Body allo have their 
| Original from the Food, a thing unknown before Sener fer it in a juſt light, 
— Moi. Nor is it poſfible to give any tolerable account of the „Kinds, Pos 
ure. and Changes of theſe Humours without the fame Ae there i oy 
and contain Vegyey er of Heatrequiſite'to a ſtate — ich we are 
taught by the Thermometer; the wledge r cn 6 cet. 
tain 1215 infallible Cle for eſtimating the Power of its Action; Chemiſtry 
has certainly the beſt pretence to explain the Effects of this Fae.” 3g” 
And as Mechanics: Hydroſtatics and Hydraulics do point out many of 
choſe particulars which its eflentiat to the State and Pi tion of Health 
no leſs than the other $ of Natural Philoſophy, 5 docs W fe m 
the mind with many natural Truths which were befere inſerutable to it. 
on the whole it mult be conſeſs d that a great number of things of 
occur in the phyſical ical part of Medicine, of which we'neyer Log 8585 
Correfts had the leaſt 4 5 e but by Chemiſtry. But the 1 59 7 5 GI ry it has to 
Errors. boaſt of is, that i is capable o diſcovering and removing which 
" Pretenders to Chemiſtry have introduc'd into Medicine; wi ien Boyle, *Bobi, 
Haffman, and Homberg, beſides others, have ſuficictly proved by by clear 
ry inſtances. Such idle Artiſts were out of doubt wide! ong in 
enn by Chemiſtry to explicate all the Phenomena o [Nature ; 1 Bae are 
ey leſs ſo Sho pretend to do the like without any of its m_—_ Ana- 
tomy may give a juſt account of the Parts and Ser ure of ; Me- 
chanics may conſider the Situation and Motion of the Solids; frog Arcam 
= er x of the ee = _ —_—_ Er In ſhort, ny us be 
urniſh'd with as much Knowledge as Induſtry can ly, yet in 
nion after all, it will be found that a juſt Idea bf med Payfiology Nike 
obtained from the genuine Doctrine of the Chemiſts only. 
And af- Nor does Chemiſtry according to my judgment contribute lets | 4g boch 
fiſts Patho- pleting a perfect Pathology ; for can the Cauſes, Modes and Effects of Hu- 
lozy. Mours degenerating in our Bodies be properly explained without it? It is 
impoſſible to have any notion of the manner the Juices are vitiated, by a 8 
nation, or too ſlow Motion, in the Veſſels, or by ſtanding ſtill in a ſtate of 
Extravaſation ; or how the Oils, Salts, Spirits and Earths which float in our 
I liquors 
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liquors are changed by too quick a circulation, without learning it from our 


Art. You may endeavour in vain to diſcover. what Acrimony is, of how 


many kinds, how it affects our Bodies, and from whence it ariſes, unleſs by this 


way of eaquiry which will eaſily explain the whole matter. And in the like 
manner may the effects of Pur, Icbhor, Sanies, a virulent Juice, a putrid Gan- 
__ and a Sphacelus be diſcsvered : And out of this road I dare confident- 

y pronounce, that after all your pains you ſhall meet with nothing fatisfac- 
tory. - Without a chemical Contemplation you will find yourſelf at a loſs to 
trace even the Maladies of the Bones, and explain them from their real cauſes, 


Semiotice; or the Art that points out the ſigns of Health, and of Diſeaſes, an 
Art cultivated and improved to the utmoſt perfection by the ancient Greets? 
It muſt be confeſſed indeed that they exerciſed a ſomething more than hu- 
man accuracy and diligence in collecting the diagnoſtics of Diſeaſes. And 


yet it cannot be deni ed, that their whole pains were an e im no- 


ting down thoſe things which nature ſpontaneouſly offered to the Senſes. And 
this they did with ſuch exactneſs, that they leſt no room for poſterity to im- 
e upon them. Nay it behoves a Chemiſt to build his foundation on 


them, before he employs his own Art about the knowledge of diſeaſes; and 
| hs is due to their Wiſdom. But to underſtand, what 
every mark or ſymptom really ſignifies, - will be found to be no eaſy mat- 
ter, without having recourſe to our Art, which will then be perfectiy under- 
ſtood, I could, if leiſure would permit, give particular inſtances" of this 
matter. A quick pulſation of the Arteries,'the Ancients were ſatisfied, denoted 


a Fever, the degree of which, they taught, was to be eſtimated from the num- 
ber of ſtrokes in a given time; and that by an increaſe of the natural heat, the 
radical moiſture was conſumed, and that according to a greater or leſs degree 
of this increaſe, Life was more or leſs in danger. And Dr. Harvey has told 


us, that a quick pulſation is to be aſcribed-to-the heart's taking in, more fre- 


quently than uſual, the vital blood from the veins, and forcing it out again 
into the Arteries. The uſe of this obſervation went no further. But a Che- 


miſt enters deeper inco the matter, and tells-us, from a due compariſon of 


Experiments, that when the pulſe is quick, and the heat augmented, the more 
liquid parts are then exhaled away, and the Teſt rendered denſer; that the 


Oils are diſſolved, and in this ſtate mix with the blood, and by attrition 


become acrid, volatile, and putrid, and getting into the fine veſſels of the 
Brain, incommode it in a wonderful manner; it being a matter of great dif- 
ficulty to expel them out of the blood, when they have once got a footing 
there; and that the ſaline part of the humours is ſo altered, that from its na- 


tural liſtleſſneſs to motion it is now rendered volatile, and has exchanged its 


mild for a corroſive nature, being in this new ſtate a ſnarp cauſtic Alkali, 


whereas it was mild and ſaponaceous before: thus is the ſign not only un- 
derſtood, but the genuine uſe thereof is alſo laid down. It was a uſual 
thing among the ancient Phyſicians, to deduce the internal ſtate of the body 


in Diſeaſes, from inſpecting the Urine, And the Moderns are compelled Pl 4 
ort 
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But allowing that Chemiſtry is of particular ſervice to Phi ſioleęy and Pa- Semiotice: - 
 thology, yet ſay ſome, how can it with any ſhew of reaſon be introduced into 
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Sort ode to do the like, with what uncertainty. I. need - TY 
ed 1 thoroughly verſed. in Chemiſtry to examine fuch Urine 

— the fu his Art, how many uſeful diſcoveries would he mage? The 
Tee lh taſte, - contents, ſcum, ſediment and frath, - would af- 
infallible marks of the nature wo the Water, Salt, Oil, and Earth 

in che-LUrine,/and. con — in — Heads they wauld therefor | 
hidden diſorders of the Humours, and ſerve for Prognoſtics of gaad or evil 


e <oluing — it i — cis = —— that a Phyſician can ! 


9 des two, to enter e 

never have been = of. eſe truths I would Tale recommend to 
ſuch Gentlemen a os apt to hold Chemiſtry in a ſort af con- 
tempt, that they may be cautigus of ing an Art which may ſtand 
them in great ſtead, and can never da them any detriment. —— 
miſty not tightly inſtruRed i in Medicine have been pretty famous for miſi 


den they have been hardy enough to turn e You ci ce fake 
of che Mena and not of che Sciene. 1. 10 


No .one cap lay down. raks of dice for wr ; aocording 40 
Art, who knows not what kind of corruption meat and drink put on. under 
a certain degree of Motion of the Body af him who is Rami or his par- 
ticular temperature. The Bodies of running foot: men, huſbandmen, and 
all who uſe a laboriqus exerciſe, do eaſily putrify * aud fleſh unſalted, from 
che great attrition they exert: upon them ; and ſor ſuch, — ww 1 
Milk, Fiſh or Fleſh dried inthe Air, ar ſmogke, and ſprinkled 
Salt and Vinegar, with Water or ſour ſmall Beer, will be of ſervice. : _ 
here the bile and the blood, through too rapid a Motion, have a tendency to 
putrefaction, which therefore muſt be guarded againſt by things that are 
acid, ſalt, and hard, theſe being —— to its nature. ut to the ſtudiou 
and contemplative, who deny themſelves a due ſhare of exerciſe, it were beſt 
to preſcribe things of eaſy digeſtion, that are of kin to the humours of their 
Bodies. And of theſe, Chemiſtry points out ſoft meats, fiſb, andeggs with 
very little ſalt, and pretty freſh. In a word, it is Chemiſtry that can beſt 

wa go the quantities and circumſtances of Air, Meat, Drink, 
and their ſeve redients and manners of Preparation, as alſo Motion, 
Sleep, Excretions, — Affections of the Mind, as the neceſſary inſtrumens 


of a healthy life. 


But if the cure of Diſcaſes be the matter i in view, whence: 1 beſeoch-you 
would you, procure a proper diet for your Patients? Or proper Medicines w 
their ſupport or recovery? How would you obtain for them ſuch 


it ence? you appeaſe their pains, but from * inſtru- 


ments, 
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ments, Which Chemiſtty alone explains, digeſts into order, and adapts to tbbe 
ſeveral putpoſes? I would not be thought in the leaſt to advance any abſur- 

dity in alferting, that Chemiſtry accurately traces out the ſeveral ways, 
. whick We learn from the marks we can collect from the Patient, whether, 
bo and by What means we ought to act, in order to preſerve and: re-eſta- 
bliſh Life, and alleviate or entirely remove the Diſeaſe, together with its Cauſe. 

I would pteſume, if you pleaſe; to recommend to your; reading what I have 

writteti about the Ne,. Medendi, for the uſe of young Phyſicians. © 

The truth which I have inſiſted upon is corroborated by the authority of 

the very great Lord Verulam, who throughout his Writings recommends Che- 

mi 


| as a thing abſolutely neceſſary in every branch of Medicine; being 
— Mn thereof from teaf experidner: I might name alſo Mr. Boyle, who 
in his daborate pieces of the ſceptical Chemiſt enlarged with his own additi- 
ons, of the uncertain facceſs of Experiments, of ſpecific Medicines, of the 
iſtory of human Blood, of the uſefulneſs of experimental Philoſophy, of the 
Srolittion'of 1 N Qualities, and in ſeveral others of his Works, has ac- 
rually 'demoriftrated the mighty -uſe of Chemiſtry: in the Art of Phyſick. 
Were # not needleſs to name any more after theſe? Yet if you you 
may peruſe the Exgliſb Philoſophical Tranſactiom, and the Memòirs of the 
Ruch Academy of Seienees, and there you will find how induſtriouſty this 
Art has been employed for the furtherance of Medicine. And the Germas 
Epdemtrities, do every where abound with noble arguments to prove the rea- 
ſonableneſs of it. Yer it is a melancholy conſideration, that we ſeldom find 
hy ficians, otherwiſe expert and well inſtructed in their Art, to have hardy 
«ny notion of Chemiſtry, or on the other hand that perſons well verſed in 
Chemiſtry; have any idea of Medicine, to the great misfortune of both theſe 
noble Arts. What Elogiums are not due to Jobs Bobn, and Frediryc Hoe 
man, peribhs exquiſitely qualified in their Art! I omit to name Otto Tache- 
' wins, and Frantis de le Boe Sylvius along with them, becauſe by a kind of 
raſh and blind zeal, they could hardly endute to hear Chemiſtry called the 
Handmaid of Medicine, but were for having her the Miſtreſs.  Wharſoever 
is fairly deduced from Chemiſtry, and can be Py „ e to Medicine, 
without danger of error, and to the advantage of the healing Arr, I have en- 
deavoured to collect, and to inſert under proper heads in my little book de 
cognoſtendis & curandis Morbis, and afterwards in another, de Materie Me- 
Aica. e Shake 2 — NM f . þ 


The Arts which require the action of the hands, and are vuls 
Mechanic Arts, are quite of a different nature from the ſcience called Me = 
nics, which ſhews the powers of Bodies from the common properties of all Arts of 
Bodies, and which admits of geometrical Demonſtration. Chemiſtry can be Work- 
of no manner of ſervice to ths latter; but it is of mighty importance to the men. 
1 Arts, which are concerned in the actual management and change of 
The 
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"fo Paint- 17 Arbe Art of Painting,o:whith; — 9 —. expreſſes ble. in 
ing. Colours, ſo as to tranſmititheir ima he. wy poſterity; is of ſo. noble 2 F 
| to have been eſteemed and honoured by ſovereign. Princes in all Ages. = } 
Junius s laborious work de Pillura Veterums Many —. Arts are indeed J 


viceable to this, but in that part of it; which concerns Pigments of a 
ſite beauty and duration, Chemiſtry bears away the palm, hich I will 


in a few inſtances. The- Pigment called Ultramarine is of a A f 
alterable by time, and this Chemiſtry alone is capable of Pe i. and pery | 
fectiy from the Lapis Lozuli.- Smalt, t a common is a fine ſpe- 


cimen of our Art. See Anton. Neri. L. Val. 116. and Dr. Ae van t | 
upon it. Is thete any colour that the beſt Painters do more ;carneltly deſire] 
to be maſters of chan a fine durable green? The delicate blue of Ulcramaring. 
__ ret) or þ 1 with Army fine ay yellow, 1 e 1 
them c me. Were it not gur ting wo 
be deſtitute o — of its: moſt valuable Colours. What — — 
in a Picture from their livelineſs and W All which is a to 
the inventions of the Chemiſts, Neri L. VII. 16, 220. I ſhall forbear t as 
of Cinnabar, Orpiment and Ochre as alſo of Bones be CKNEIS ir 
1 b 5. pgs 
ina word, though Chemi widely ifferent. from 8 na. 
ture, yet. it would without it want its beſt ornaments; and though a "Chemit 
may do well l ne vet will the Painter. ere 
fad in need of Chemiſtry. ||. 
In Ena- The induſtrious Chemiſts have diſcovered: an Invention, | N i 2 
melling. praicable ro inctuſtate Metals, and eſpecially Gold, with beau 
aving all the ſmoothneſs of Glaſs, — materials are chiefly. Metals, Ga 

and'a penetrating alkaline fixt Salt. Theſe are called Emmauſta, Amanſa, 
Emaili, or Smalis. They are extremely beautiful to the Eye, and everlaſte 
ingly durable. Let me again refer — to Anion. Neri in his whole fixth | 
book ; you won't think your — miſemployed. But above all read 1/aa- 
cus Hallandus, who wrote ſo beautifully about noble Art, which may —— 4 
vie with the ſuperb teſſelated Works of Antiquity; and the Necklaces and 
other Jewels 0 our modern Reins are much indebted to wennn 


tion. 
In the Art The Art of Glaſs is A thing of ve 7 great eat uſe to mankind. This, 
ef Gl. in the aſſiſtance of Poliſhment, is a to ſup ply the defect of bad N 


What muſt an old man do with his write . it? *Tis to ch 

| that we are beholden for being defended in Houſes, Coaches, Ships, Sc. from 

. intenſe Heat and Cold, Duſt and Wind, without any diminution of the light 

thats requiſite to-a'due illumination. of the. Objects that are about us. c 

_ difficultly retains filth of any kind, and when foul, tis cleaned again 

with all the eaſe imaginable. | Veſſels made thereof give us a full and diſtin 

view of their internal contents, and ——_— them from decay for ages, not 

in the leaſt affecting them, nor bein by them. For whatever is oon. 
5 fin'd in Glaſs perfectly cloſe on all Reer un is neither corruptible nor alterable. 

Glaſs 1 the force of all Corroſives, even of the Alkaheſt icfelf, if e. 

ever were any ſuch thing. 


